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ADAM EMORY ALBRIGHT, PAINTER OF 
CHILDREN 


Some one has said with truth that ‘‘he who cherishes a kindly 
recollection of his own childhood, and maintains a lively interest in 
the child-life around him, must perforce be a poet, whatever be his 
calling, and however unsung 
be his phrases.’" The man 
in whom childhood and the 
love of children never die is 
of necessity close to nature, 
and is dominated by an im- 
agination which is exuberant 
and savors of the spring of life. 
In a word, he is a man who 
has not been blinded by so- 
called culture to the beauty 
of homely scenes and lowly— 
and little—people. 

Such a man is Adam Em- 
ory Albright, painter of chil- 
dren. Many an artist has made 
a specialty of some particular 
subject or line of subjects 
with policy aforethought, and 
has chosen themes with a view 
to patrons, as a merchant or a 
manufacturer selects a busi- A: E. ALBRIGHT 
ness with a view to success. *™* Photeraph 
Albright has chosen his sub- 
jects from sheer love of them, sympathy with their trials and 
tribulations, appreciation of their pranks and whimsicalities. It 
may be said frankly, at the outset, that he has painted many a 
canvas with little consideration of the needs of the picture- 
vendor, but it may also be said that rarely has a canvas come 
from his studio that has not had about it such a measure of 
genuine child-life, and all that makes early years delightful, as to elicit 
the admiration of the spectator. The secret of the painter’s hold 
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upon the public is not far to 
seek. <A critic who has made 
a careful study of his work 
said recently: 

‘‘Mr. Albright’s eminent 
success in painting country 
children is due to intimate 
sympathy and imagination, 
and when you look upon his 
work you are apt to recall not 
merely a group of happy chil- 
dren at play, as you have seen 
them with your grown-up 
LOG STUDIO eyes, but your own childhood 
er and your childhood’s chums; 

your own country home, lost 





long ago in a dissolving rainbow-mirage of mist and sun, the old 
familiar ‘ wonderland of wayward childhood,’ indeed, with ail its 
‘dreamy gleam and gloom and bloom and balm.’ For the pictures 
have souls—the j pure, true, sunny souls of Youth and Spring. 
Albright is an artist of no ordinary ability, despite the fact that 
for the most part his honors have yet to be won; and one can scarcely 
doubt that his specialty in pictorial 
art has been well chosen. Child- 
hood as a theme never has_ been, 
or will be exhausted; it will ever have 
a supreme interest for people nor- 
mally, that is wholesomely, minded. 
It is not necessary, moreover, 
for the limner of childish linea- 
ments and the exploiter of childish 
traits to go to high life or olden 
times for models, to essay quaint 
or beautiful costumes, or to limit 
himself to the doll-like beauty of 
his little subjects. Child-life is 
essentially the same yesterday, to- 
day, and forever. The here and 
now are of more intrinsic interest 
than other times and climes as re- 
gards this class of subjects, and the 
portrayer of child-life cannot do 
better than to take the youngsters 
nearest at hand, study their peculiari- 
ties,anddepicttheminsuchawaythat oo. op ton 
his canvases shall bea faithful record. By A. E. Albright 
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This is exactly what Al- rr, 
bright has done. He ina eS . 
sense lives apart from the “a x , eS) 
activities and novelties of pe Ts LSS ’ KE. 
metropolitan life. His studio eS if. ¥ rh & 
is a log hut of generous pro- SS mV ! 

: “gam, ‘ : it ¢ Ses 
portions at Edison Park, IIli- shy iS 
nois, surrounded by green : Lif 3 ) He 

— sts ava a “4A\ ] \ 4, 
fields and meadows; and his VR) hi 
warmest friends are the juve- 4k f 4 


nile portion of the population 
around his rural retreat. 
Hence his special subjects, = - = 
7 : STUDY FOR COMING SHOWER 

children, may be further spe- jy. 4. &, atbright 
cialized as country children, 
and these he has depicted 
in almost every conceivable pose, pastime, and occupation; 
and always, it should be said, with absolute fidelity to facts. 
He has never, so far as I know, been led to go outside of his 
own environment, and hence there is in all his work a sturdy realism 
to which the artist is ever loyal—a realism of which the charm would 
be broken were he guilty of idealizing his interesting subjects. 

Albright’s pictures of children, 
therefore, have a distinct peculiarity 
of their own. Kate Greenaway 
achieved fame by her pictures of 
children, relying largely upon grace 
of line and quaintness of conception; 
Walter Crane, in his many picture- 
books of children and for children, 
found popularity by sheer beauty 
of outline and fantastic conceits; 
Boutet de Monvel, charming as are 
his pictures of children, never freed 
himself from a certain conventional 
type of face, pose, and costume; 
J. G. Brown found his types in the 
alleys and on the curbstones, and he 
persistently keeps on painting a class 
—boot-blacks—who practically have 
long been out of existence. Albright, 
on the other hand, paints country 
children as he sees them at work and 
in play, and his canvases thus have 
a distinctive character and charm. 


MILKING TIME : : 
By A. E, Albright In other words, he finds more inter- 
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est and worth in the commonly observed incidents of country chil- 
dren at work or at play than in the idealized creations by which other 
artists have become famous, or in the vanishing types which we of 
to-day largely have to take on trust. 

A word of biography. Albright was born in Wisconsin in 1862, 
and apart from experimental efforts of his own, received his first 

lessons in art at the 
i Art Institute, Chica- 
go. This experience 
he supplemented 
with acourse of train- 
ing in the Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the 
Fine Arts. Thence 
he went to Munich 
and Paris, from which 
art centers he re- 
turned to Chicago, 
opened a studio, and 
settled down in ear- 
nest to the life of a 
professional artist. 
From the day of his 
return to America he 
has been devoted, 
with a singleness of 
purpose rarely seen 
among American art- 
ists, to his adopted 
calling. 

Other artists have 
divided their time — 
and as often through 
oe necessity as choice— 
By A. E. Albright between actual work 

as professional artists 
and teaching, lecturing, writing, and various other money-making enter- 
prises. Albright has never taught, never lectured, never written, never 
done anything except to live ina simple, retiring way, and devote him- 
self with untiring zeal to the development of his own distinctive art. 
It was partly through his love of seclusion and of country experience, 
and partly from a wise policy of making revenue balance expenses, that 
he renounced the bustle and whirl of metropolitan life for the quiet 
retirement of his log studio at Edison Park. This retreat was lately 
visited and described by E. O. Laughlin, and I cannot do better than 
to quote here that writer’s words: 
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A LUNCH FOR THE FARM-HANDS 
By A. E. Albright 


AMATEUR BASE-BALL PLAYERS 
By A. E. Albright 
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‘*You journey by rail a half-hour from the heart of Chicago; you 
get off at a little red depot which stands just on the horizon line where 
city and country meet; then you inquire your way at the corner store, 





ACROSS THE FARM 
3y A. E. Albright 


where you will be duly instructed to follow your nose up the main 
street until you come to a windmill, turn with the windmill and pro- 
ceed again until you come to a log cabin, and you will find that you 
have reached the studio of Mr. Albright, painter of pictures of child- 
life. 

‘‘The cabin studio is a rude structure in a way, and supremely 
comfortable—a very haven of rest and quiet, bey ond reach of the last 
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echo of the city’s turmoil, amid a landscape of field and wood, where 
the sun shines and the seasons come and go, and life may be lived 
simply and ideally. Oats grow almost in the dooryard, and pump- 





YOUNGSTERS 
By A. E. Albright 


kins and corn, while untrained vines clamber here and there pendant 
with huge grandmother gourds—nature’s own generous chalices, from 
which spring water may be quaffed as nectar. A flock of geese go 
skulking in awkward dignity toward the marsh, which becomes a pond 
at times; crows are caucusing in the cotton-woods; there are squirrels 
and rabbits peeking at you, although you do not see them, and all the 
while a flood of sunshine pours down from a smokeless azure sky. 








THE COMING SHOWER 
By A. E. Albright 





FISHING 
By A. E. Albright 
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‘*You enter the cabin only to learn that you have just turned your 
back on Mr. Albright’s real studio, which is, in fact, all outdoors. 
However, it is within the cabin that the artist plans his work, and 
draws the first rough charcoal outline. The building contains but one 
room, which is of spacious size, and the walls of which are the native 
logs, unspoiled by paint or whitewash. The south end of the room is 
occupied by a quaint, old-fash- 
ioned fireplace, with crane and 
kettle, while the opposite end 
entire is taken up by a huge 
window to admit the necessary 
north light.’”’ 

It is in the unique studio thus 
graphically described by Mr. 
Laughlin, and under conditions 
that suggest pioneer life in the 
backwoods, that Albright has 
done his best and his most dis- 
tinctive work. It is no reflec- 
tion on the painter’s art to say 
that it savovs of the conditions 
under which it has developed. 
His training in Chicago and 
Philadelphia is manifest in all 
he does, but there is not so 
much as a suggestion of the 
influence of Munich and Paris. 

His return to America was 

a return to the commonplace 
facts of American country life. 
Mere prettiness, finish, scenes 
and themes hallowed by the 
devoted effort of generations 
of painters, were all renounced jy5 parr 
for the fresh young life of Bya.£. Albright 
the village of his adoption. 
Children were to him more interesting, more poetic, than the grown-up 
members of the community. He discarded professional models, 
which other painters have chosen on account of lines of beauty or 
picturesque characteristics, and trained his own three promising 
youngsters, all boys, to pose for him, supplementing these members 
of his own household with girls and boys of the neighborhood, 
according to the necessities of the work in hand. 

It can readily be understood that he had a willing but somewhat 
intractable bevy of juvenile assistants. But that is what his art 
needed, and for the sake of acquiring something fresh, vital, and 
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natural, Albright was willing 
to put up with the restless- 
ness and the sportive proclivi- 
ties of his little models. His 
canvases are thus transcripts 
from actual life. His figures 
are boys and girls just as you 
see them in any country town, 
clad roughly and in keeping 
with the season, with the usual 
country accompaniment of 
axes, bucksaws, rakes, hoes, 
scythes, milk-pails, fishing- 
rods, etc. The spectator who 
has ever been in the country 
recognizes the children and 
the accompaniments alike as 
the genuine article. There is 
a happy rural abandon in all 
the artist’s pictures; and what 
is equally noteworthy, a cer- 
tain character exemplified in 
face and figure which gives 
dignity and importance to his 
many and varied canvases. 
THE COMPLETE ANGLER Like most other painters, 
By A. E. Albright Albright has his own peculiar 
methods. Summer is _ his 
favorite season, and early morning his preferred time for actual 
work. He costumes his little characters — manipulates the dress, 
perhaps, would be a better term, since usually he takes the 
children in whatever garb he finds them—and poses them according 
to the needs of the picture he hasin mind. Then he outlines a sketch 
in charcoal as fully as the restless characters of his models will per- 
mit, thus recording the spirit of the scene and as many of the details 
as possible. This sketch he afterwards elaborates in his log studio, 
calling upon his little models for special sittings as the progress of 
the work requires. 

One may here advert to certain peculiarities which many would 
care to see changed—possibly some would say corrected. He paints 
very broadly, with a scorn of elaboration and finish which many if 
not most lovers of oil-painting prize. He is, moreover, prone to 
duplicate his color scheme almost to the limit of monotony. The 
broad character of his methods thus tends to impart to his canvases 
the suggestion that they were designed as gallery or exhibition works, 
a suggestion that is emphasized by the fact that many of his canvases 
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are large in size, if not pretentious in composition. One would care 
to see the artist limit the size of his works and devote more care and 
labor to their finish. 

The similarity of Albright’s color schemes results doubtless from 
the fact that his palette i is extremely simple He uses but three colors, 
rose madder, cobalt blue, and chrome yellow. These three primary 
colors are rarely used in the pure state; but while their skillful com- 
bination imparts a multicolored brightness to the canvas, the narrow 
range of pigments precludes in actual practice many of the pleasing 
variations of effect which artists who use a wider range of colors 
produce. 

Whether this broadness of treatment and limitation of palette are 
matters of individual preference or characteristics resulting from 
tentative efforts which time and practice will modify or overcome is, 
perhaps, unimportant. The main fact to be noted in Albright’s art 
is, that it is distinctively individual, native, and possessed of the 
qualities that assure for the painter a permanent place in his country’s 
art. As the pictorial exemplar 
of child-life in all its phases, 
he to-day stands alone. His * 
specialty is one that is worthy 
of his abilities, and one which, 
it is safe enough to say, will 
find more and more popularity 
with the picture-loving public. 

It has been deplored that 
many American students have 
returned from abroad so 
thoroughly imbued with the 
art—motives and principles— 
of Europe that their work has 
been European—and _ espe- 
cially French—art with Ameri- 
cantrimmings. The strength 
and vigor of that which is 
purely American have thus 
been sacrificed at the shrine 
of what many are wont to 
term Old World dilettantism. 
Albright has never laid him- 
self open to this charge, and 
any sins of immaturity or crud- 
ity of which he may have been 
guilty are more than recom- 
pensed for by the strong native FIRST FLOWER OF SPRING 
quality of his work. By A. E. Albright 
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paste (457) The accom- 
panying illus- 
trations will 
give a fair idea 
of the general 
character of Al- 
bright’s pictures 
and of the mani- 
fold childish in- 
terests they are 
meant to exem- 
plify. His can- 
vases compass 
the whole range 
from sports to 
WHERE THE BULLHEADS BITE tution Thin 
By A. E. Albright 7 ‘ 
titles tell their 

own story —‘‘Sweethearts,”’ ‘*The Raft,’’ ‘‘A Bite,’’ ‘‘Nutting,’’ 
“‘The Coming Shower,’’ ‘‘Fighting Indians,’’ ‘‘Prairie Gophers,”’ 
‘*Me and Tige,’’ ‘‘Where the Bullheads Bite,’’ ‘‘When You and 
I were Young,’’ ‘‘First Flower of Spring.’’ These and scores 
of others that might be quoted show that there are few interests 
that appeal to children that have not also made their appeal 
through them to Albright. His works are genre pictures of a 
peculiar kind. They all tell a story, sing a song, point a moral, 
or preach a sermon, but always in terms of the little folk whom it 
requires a seer to understand and a sympathizing friend and admirer 
to exploit. They are, expressed in a word, pictures with a meaning. 
To paint successfully pictures of this character presupposes a sin- 
cere purpose and 
a simple, happy 
disposition, both 
of which he has. 
It presupposes 
also infinite pa- 
tience and pains, 
of both of which 
the artist has given 
evidence. He who 
has a predilection 
toward the stern 
or tragic side of 
nature and of life, 
who is in love 
with the artificial 








ree 7 LION IN THE PATH 
conditions im-  pya.k, Albright 
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posed by our social development, who prefers show to sim- 
plicity, or suggestions of some form or other of worldly wisdom to 
the frank, free expression of childish simplicity and innocence, or who 
prefers maturity with its fashions, follies, and foibles to what Robert 
Burns calls the ‘‘enviable early days, when dancing thoughtless pleas- 
ure’s maze, to care, to guilt unknown,’’ will, perhaps, not find in 
Albright’s art the meaning and the content that he will find in the art 
of many another painter. To such, it is safe enough to say, the artist 
would not deign to cater. But as said before, to those who fondly 
recall early days, and have kept in their hearts a warm place for 
the little folk, Albright’s work offers at least the elements of great 
art. The painter fully recognizes the fact that excellence necessitates 
untiring effort. He is industrious to a fault; and one may confidently 
predict that he will not disappoint the expectations that his friends 
and admirers entertain for his future. 
Henry E. WILLARD. 





THE TWINS 
By A. E, Albright 
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KNOWLEDGE A PRIME REQUISITE IN ART® 


In art, as in any profession, knowledge is power. Twist this into 
any form you may, but it remains a truth, and the foundation-stone 
of all true art. It will always be the same, and this will always show 
itself in the pictures of the 
artist, no matter how hum- 
ble or how pretentious. 

Just how far the artist 
shall go with his knowledge 
is left to him. He must 
typify his own personality. 
This covers all—taste, 
opinions, everything. The 
man must exhibit himself 
in his pictures. This is the 
theory of art, and also of 
judgment. It is the same 
with the art critic, or any 
of the professions, the law, 
music, finance, or anything. 
Knowledge in art cannot 
be excluded. Knowledge 
in art is the power behind 
the hand-work. Eyesight 
is nothing unless backed by 
brains. 

In condensed form, this 
is my theory of art. In 
ines wien painting the Grand Canon 
From a Photograph of the Colorado and its 

wonderful color scheme (if 
I may be permitted to speak of my own work), I have to be full of my 
subject. I have to have knowledge. I must know the geology. T 
must know the rocks and the trees and the atmosphere and the moun- 
tain torrents and the birds that fly in the blue ether above me. 
Whatever of arbitrary forms that grow out of this intimacy with 
nature becomes a part of the work, and is legitimate in after work, 
because my knowledge of the topic leads me to take liberties. This 
is the strength of all artists. 

If there be faults in us artists—and no one can deny this—they 
lie mainly in the lack of individuality of the men. This is noticeable 








* Portion of an interview. 
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in all of our exhibitions. While this may not be relished by some 
who are rated high in the profession, it must stand as unanswerable 
among those who stop to give the subject serious consideration. 
Another fault rests in the facile art that many of our Americans have 
of imitating the work of other men. They do not think for them- 
selves; they do not delve into the depths ‘and mysteries of nature, 
and from her hear the callings of the fields, the clouds, the moun- 
tains, and dales. 

The old Hudson River school, so called, F. E. Church, Kensett, 
and the Harts—these were purely American, and they were an honor 
to our land. Perhaps Church was the greatest landscape- painter we 
have ever produced. These men | have named were purely Ameri- 
can painters, uninfluenced by schools of other nationalities. To-day 
it is not so. Our men go abroad and return with foreign ideas and 
apply the teachings of foreign masters to American material—where 
they use American material. I want to voice myself as being opposed 
to the foreign subject in paintings when we have ev ery phase of land- 
scape and subject here at home. America is richer in material for 
the true artist working along the lines of individual development than 
any country in the world. W e have the most wonderful, prolific coun- 
try in the variety of subjects known to civilization. 

” We have, however, no distinct school of art in America. 1 have 
already named the three leading artists, in my humble opinion, this 
country has produced, and the greatest, perhaps, of these men was 
F. E. Church. Where do we find to- day such masterpieces as his 
‘*Niagara’’ and his ‘‘ Heart of the Andes.’’ That he is condemned by 
some of our artists is due solely to the fact that his work is not the 
royal road to art. His pictures mean work, unending toil. Nothing 
else would have produced such tremendously successful canvases. 
The trouble with the average young artist is, that he likes to slop over 
his canvas in order to exhibit it. These examples lack the true art 
principle and the true standard of measurement as gauged by the past. 
They do not stop to consider that it is a false standard to judge by 
the living. No man can be judged by the living. Only those that 
are dead are worthy in art for standards of taste, execution, treat- 
ment, and the like. 

What I ask is, to see a man’s brains as evidenced in his work. I 
want to know what his opinions are. He is the arbiter of his own 
pictures and of nature. Zola’s definition of art exactly fills my 
demands when he said that “‘art is nature seen through a tempera- 
ment.’’ The old idea that art is best defined as ‘‘painting nature as 
it looks, and not as it is,’’ will not satisfy me. An artist’s business is 
to produce for the spectator of his pictures the impression produced 
by nature on himself. 

Supposing a man to be an ordinary individual. He sees only a 
limited amount of art in a picture, or in plain English, he sees as he 
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has the ability to see. It is the same thing when he looks at nature. 
So the impressions in art. The artist affects all men, but not alike— 
not in the same degree. The measure of the artist, as in the layman, 
is shown by his choice. Both have feeling, but it may be differently 
expressed. The artist cannot hope to reach the pinnacle of his art 
till he proves his perfect fidelity. There is as much difference in 
nature as in men. Technical skill is only a means to an end, and in 
itself is valueless, the real value in a picture being the application 
of skill to a worthy subject. 

I am an impressionist, but I do not belong to the accepted school 
of impressionism. The school of impressionism is not true impres- 
sionism, because it is too false to nature, and I boldly say that it is 
not the way the artist sees it. This is common sense. Common 
sense is as applicable to painting as to any of the arts. There is no 
material difference. The highest poetry is the simplest kind, that is 
backed by common sense, and where there is no abnormal circumlo- 
cution in order to portray a meaning. I cite Shakespeare and Homer 
to prove my ideals. There you have the ideals of simplicity. They 
had great thoughts, simply expressed, and ina style that could not 
suggest a misunderstanding of the author’s meaning. I do not con- 
sider that my views are at all radical, since they are based on sound 
judgment. 

A person looking at a picture does not want to stop to think out 
the suggestion placed on the canvas. True art should instantly con- 
vey its meaning, like true music or true poetry. There never was a 
truer picture, or a more simple one, than the cloud- painting in Hamlet, 
where Hamlet and Polonius imagine they see camels and weasels in 
the clouds. That is a perfect picture, and one no one can fail to 
comprehend. It appeals to us instantly. So I say, the school of 
impressionism is false to the very thing it pretends to imitate, and is 
therefore a mere pretension, and not real art. 

I believe in the inspiration of the artist to this extent: the genius 
or inspired artist may be born, but he has to be made. Constant 
work is the only thing to make the original genius. Where real 
genius exists, it is an impelling force that compels development. 
And all of our real men of genius have been tremendous workers. 
There are many men of great talent who are lazy. These lack the 
application of the genius. Tuomas Moran. 





PLEA FOR ART IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM 


In England, in 1883, under the leadership of John Ruskin, origi- 
nated a most important educational movement, destined to have a 


great and far-reaching influence. 
where it is being enthusiastically 
taken up by our intelligent, cultured 
citizens. I refer to the placing of 
beauty as an essential factor in our 
public schools, or the democracy of 
art, the ennobling of daily and 
common work, which will one day 
put hope and pleasure in the place 
of fear and pain, as the forces which 
move men to labor and keep the 
world moving. 

All art is altruistic—a sharing 
of good with others, and thus be- 
longs to the limitless public. The 
pleasure to be derived from study- 
ing those things which are the 
expressions of the best thought of 
the nations should be within the 
reach of earth’s poorest child. 
This is rapidly becoming possible 
through the great interest these 
days in placing of good things on 
the walls of our school buildings. 

Children are molded uncon- 
sciously by their surroundings, even 
as they are molded consciously by 
their discipline. The movement 
to bring good art into the schools, 
surrounding the children’ with 
beautiful pictures and statuary set 
off by soft-tinted walls and “ceil- 





It has extended to this country, 





TECO POTTERY 
Suggestion for School Decoration 


ings, while adding another educational element by quickening and 
purifying the taste, in no way encroaches upon school hours or 


interferes with regular school work. 


A noted educator has said, ‘‘It is just as important to place good 
pictures and frescoes upon the wall for our children as to place good 
books under their eyes.’’ Let us then unfold the whole nature of the 
child, and not a part of it; and this process to be natural needs wise 
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guidance. An interest in all that is beautiful must be sown, not 
planted. In this busy world there is much fitting of our youth for 
the work of life without furnishing ideals for the pleasures, with the 
result of many comparatively joyless lives, lacking charm and interest. 

Schools should help to form the habit of looking for beauty, to 
furnish ideals, and to offer experience of contact with refinement. 
There is vastly more than the single idea of beauty in this art move- 
ment. Through a picture-study the geography, history, and literature 





COLORED ETCHING 
By J. A. Muenier 
Available for School Use 


may be so vitalized that those not fortunate enough to have the oppor- 
tunity of actual travel can nevertheless become absolutely familiar 
with earth’s wonderful distributions, the great work and deeds of the 
past, and the noted men and women of the world. 

Such study develops not only uigh ideals, but the desire to be 
ourselves creators, and thus through attempts at drawing and con- 
struction language is made visible and number is concreted. If we 
are to have more beautiful architecture, more refined interiors, furni- 
ture better suited to its purpose, there must be first created a general 
public appreciation and demand for such things. This can be done 
largely by reaching those who are in a formative condition; namely, 


the public-school children. 
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As the object of this movement lies deeper than simply the beau- 
tifying of environment, but deals with the development of human 
minds and souls, what to place before the children is a serious 
question, and should be most carefully weighed by most competent 
persons. A poor or commonplace picture should be as studiously 
avoided as ungrammatical language. The influence of a good picture 
is like the kind word fitly spoken—-it can never om it is enduring. 

Robert Browning says, ‘‘We love first when we see them painted, 





CONWAY CASTLE, WALES 
By Mrs. Mary Nimmo Moran 
Available for School Use 


things we have passed a hundred times nor cared to see.’’ By such 
means often are our little people led to a just appreciation of the 
beauty in every-day things, even as Millet has led us through his 
peasants to a fuller realization of the dignity of labor. 

Too great care cannot be taken to avoid confusion in selection. 
Much better to have a few genuinely good things which the children 
feel are paiticularly worth knowing and having than to make a greater 
showing by number, for our little friends soon become expert art 
critics. 

A group of interested youngsters, intent one day upon a fairly 
good sheep picture, were discussing the probable artist, when one of 
the number peremptorily decided the matter by saying, ‘‘Of course 
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that’s not Rosa Bonheur’s painting; don’t you see—those sheep can't 
walk!’’ Thus at once reaching the heart of real merit. 

Possession and supply always come when there is a sufficiently 
earnest demand. Spend for good masters and leave them to charm 
and develop the children. 


Mrs. ANTOINNETTE WARD MILLER, 
Supervisor of Drawing in Public Schools, Chicago. 
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Some years ago I was riding in a carriage with my family across 
the country. We came to a point where the road approached the 
verge of a hill, where stood a farm-house. One of my children desir- 
ing a drink of water, 
we stopped and he 
went to the well. 
. While my wife and 
I waited in the car- 
riage a farmer came 
up from the barn on 
the hillside below. 
As he approached 
] said to him, ‘‘ You 
have a very beauti- 
ful view from your 
house here.”’ He 
leaned over, nurs- 
ing his lumbago a 
little, and said, 
‘*Well, I don’t 
know; up early in 
the morning and 
late at night, good 
weather and_ bad, 
rain and snow, 
haven't much time 
to look at pretty 
views.” 

Again, one 
evening recently, I 
observed an ex- 
traordinarily beau- 
tiful sunset throw- 
ing its light and 
color overthe whole 

te enbinite how sky. So beautiful 

A Suggestion in Artistic Photography it was that in my 

opinion it would 

have been appropriate to have had the fire-bell rung, on a recognized 

signal, to inform all people in their houses that a beautiful sunset was 

' taking place, that they might all go to the roofs or windows and see 
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the charming sight; but I observed the crowds passing by and 
scarcely anybody noticing the brilliant transformation scene, finer 
than can be produced in any theater. 

lt is said in Holy Writ that ‘‘God made everything beautiful in 
his time.’’ Surely it cannot be imagined that the divine mind did 
not have a great purpose in this. The German philosopher Goethe 
gives us the dictum that ‘‘We should cherish the beautiful, for the 
useful will care for itself.’’ Every person in guiding his own con- 
duct, his own mode of life, should protect himself on the weak side; 
and the weak side of human nature is not the satisfaction of the appe- 
tites, is not the desire to accumulate property and wealth. Those are 
the strong sides. No man needs tell his child to cultivate his appe- 
tite; no man needs tell his child to try to get money. That is in the 
atmosphere, it is in the air all around us. What he needs to tell his 
child is to nurture the spiritual qualities. 

For moral and religious instruction we have ecclesiastical organi- 
zations and family teaching. For developing the intellect we gy 
schools of various kinds and grades. But it is on the third side, i 
the cultivation of the taste, of the esthetic nature, that we see Pes 
weak feature of education in America, which, therefore, especially 
needs fortifying. 

In general, it is true that on the artistic side America is far 
behind Europe. Every American who goes to Europe sees this; 
every European who comes to America sees it. It is palpable to 
every European who arrives in New York City that that metropolis is 
an immense, active, driving, unbeautiful city. The reasons for this 
are very manifest to a person who philosophically studies the history 
of our country. Indeed, a very significant fact—that New York 
could wait two hundred and twenty years before it established a 
museum of art—shows how backward we have been on artistic lines, 
while in many other lines we claim to be, and perhaps in certain lines 
are, abreast with the most advanced countries of Europe. 

Now, the practical question is, How can we fortify ourselves con- 
cerning this deficiency? One of the most important ways is on the 
line that our whole population shall feel, each person individually, 
that ‘‘the beautiful in nature and art concerns him personally.’’ There 
is too much of the feeling abroad that art is for the rich, for a select 
few who separate themselves from the community, from the activities 
of the age, and who give themselves to the consideration of idealisms 
—things which do not touch the community at large. 

When we look at the nature of art we see that it is for everybody. 
In the first place, it is through art that we learn to see nature. If one 
enters a gallery of art, one may behold presented in a landscape-paint- 
ing a certain phase of natural scenery, with a certain meteorological 
effect, caught at one instant and there crystallized and preserved, 
which the observer may view and review at his pleasure, and by thus 
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studying it fully and repeatedly, he is prepared to see the transient 
and evanescent phases of nature as they present themselves upon sky, 
land, and sea. 

I will not say it is not possible otherwise to learn to love nature, 
but I do say that other ways are comparatively roundabout, long, and 
tedious ; that the best way to learn to love nature is, first to see 
pictures in which the most beautiful moods and modes and conditions 
of nature are crystallized and preserved, 

We have all heard the expression that ‘‘A thing of beauty is a joy 
forever.’’ It is a remarkable fact that art is the one feature of civili- 
zation which retains its permanent value. Mechanical inventions 
come, serve their purpose, and are replaced by others. A style of 
moving machine or of typewriter serves its period for a time, and a 
new one takes its place. Change is written on all other phases of 
civilization. Scientific theories, systems of philosophy, modes of 
medical practice, rise and fall. But a good work of art loses none 
of its beauty with passing centuries, but stands for all time. 

A statue of Jupiter, made three thousand years ago, is a beautiful 
object; it retains its beauty and is beautiful to-day, and has its appro- 
priate place in any well- ordered museum of art; Raphael’s marvelous 
picture, the Sistine Madonna, undoubtedly the most beautiful presen- 
tation of the Madonna and the Infant Christ that has ever come from 
human genius in the whole realm of art, was painted four hundred 
years ago, and has been seen by millions and millions of admiring 
observers. If the original should now be destroyed, reproductions of 
it have been made in so many forms and in such vast numbers, that 
it will forever continue its beneficent mission as long as human life 
shall endure upon the face of this earth. It is a ‘‘thing of beauty’’ 
and will be ‘‘a joy forever.’’ 

The same is true of the phonetic arts. Thus, in poetic art, the 
‘‘Tliad’’ of Homer, the ‘‘Divina Commedia’’ of Ruste, Milton’s mie pal 
dise Lost,’’ numberless hymns of devotion, as ‘‘Nearer, My God, 
Thee,’’ and ‘‘Lead, Kindly Light,’’ will continue through all pene 
human history as things of beauty, to be joys forever, and to stir the 
noblest emotions in the human heart. 

The study and enjoyment of nature and the study and enjoyment 
of art act and react reciprocally upon the human mind, each stimu- 
lating the other. Let us now consider how the study of the beauties 
of art may be made more a matter of concern, and therefore more a 
matter of benefit to everybody—to people of all classes and conditions 
in the community. 

Here let me repeat the statement that art is not intended solely nor 
chiefly for the wealthy, the highly educated in the leisure class, so 
called. Onthe contrary, as a rule, art perishes or goes into decadence 
when it falls under the patronage of the wealthy or the leisure class. 
This has been the teaching of history. True art is a mistress, not a 
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servant. It comes as the inspiration of genius, and not under commis- 
sion from a dictatorial patron. It speaks to our common humanity. 

In order to see a work of art (using this term in its popular, 
restricted sense, as meaning the 
formative arts of painting and 
sculpture), we must go where 
it is or bring it to us. One of 
the most beneficent contribu- 
tions of science to our race is 
in the various processes of re- 
production, by which important 
masterpieces can virtually be 
brought to our doors, into our 
homes, at trifling cost. Small 
reproductions of some thou- 
sands of the most famous works 
of art can be procured for the 
insignificant price of a cent or 
two apiece. The effect of this 
upon the culture of the next 
generation will be somethng 
prodigious. 

But there is a special inter- 
est in seeing a picture which is 
directly from the brush of the 
artist, having just that original- 
ity of touch and spirit which 
the painter himself could hardly 
repeat in a replica of the picture 
by his own hand. Now, we will 
follow a line of thought that 
may land us where we little 
suspect. It is possible for every 
citizen to come into ownership 
of an important original paint- 
ing, at a price within his means, 
even though the price may be 
from $100 up to $1,000, $2,000, 
or $10,000. Ifthe citizen finds 
himself unable to purchase the VAN BRIGGLE POTTERY 





desired picture alone, he may Suggestion for School Decoration 
combine with his neighbors in 
the purchase. A word as to this plan may not be amiss to those 


who are interested in the art movements of the present time. 
Ten, twenty, or more neighbors may join together and purchase a 
picture which may be passed from one house to another for a week 
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at a time, in rotation, thus giving all abundant opportunity to see and 
enjoy the common property in this original picture. Or all the 
people residing in a school district may combine in the purchase of a 
picture, which’ they may deposit for a time, or permanently, in the 
school-house of their district, where all the children may see the pic- 
ture daily, while the parents and visitors may see it at certain times 
out of school hours. A mighty movement has begun in our country 


to make the school-house serve the public much more extensively by 
day and by night, during vacations as well as during the formal school 
periods. 


This plan of co-operation in the purchase of original pictures can 
be carried farther. It can include the entire city, upon an equitable 
scale that will take in every citizen, for the benefit of himself, his 
wife, and his children. Impracticable as this plan may seem at first 
sight, it has been in actual operation in New York City for over thirty 
years. I had the honor of taking part in the deliberations during 
which was devised this plan, which has worked so well that it has 
been adopted in the Museum of Natural History and the Public 
Library in New York, the Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 
the museums of Boston, Chicago, Pittsburg, Detroit, and other cities, 
and is now in operation in Syracuse. 

By this plan not only do all the citizens of a city co-operate and 
combine in conducting the museum, but individual people, who feel 
inspired to do so, further co-operate by contributing works of art or 
sums of money for the further enlargements of the museum. During 
the thirty years since the Metropolitan Museum of Arts was estab- 
lished, that institution has received individual contributions of works 
of art, money, real estate, etc., of an inventorial valuation of over 
$19,000,000. Of this sum $6,000,000 was given by bequest by one 
man, a Mr. Rogers of Paterson, New Jersey. The late president of 
the museum, M. G. Marquand, donated during his life works of art 
of a valuation of over $1,000,000. J. Pierpont Morgan has recently 
donated the Garland collection of porcelains, which cost $900,000. 
This total valuation of $19,000,000 looks large, but the inventorial 
valuation of the works of art in the Louvre in Paris is estimated at 
over $250,000,000. 

To supplement this co-operation of individual donors, the citizens 
of New York as a whole have co-operated, through the municipal 
government, in contributing buildings to house the works of art at a 
cost down to this day of somewhat over $5,000,000, erected ona plot 
of ground which has an assessable valuation of about $12,000,000. 
By further co-operation (avoiding the less mellifluous term ‘‘taxation’’), 
the citizens of New York contribute $150,000 a year for the support 
of the museum, to which last year there were over seven hundred 
thousand visitors. In this case the end certainly justifies the means. 

Let us note one feature of the working of this plan of co-operation 
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in a city like Syracuse. The entire tax budget of this year, includ- 
ing the year’s expenses, interest on debt, etc., amounts to about 
$1,600,000. If of this amount $10,000 were devoted to the Museum 
of Fine Arts, the portion of this which would fall upon a man whose 
tax bill will be sixteen dollars will be just ten cents, the price of two 
car-fares, two glasses of soda water, or two poor cigars. For this 
munificent sum of ten cents a man residing in any part of the city will 
procure free admission for himself and family and visiting friends to 
the museum on three days a week and on all legal holidays for an 
entire year. How can such a man spend ten cents more profitably 
for himself and his children? 

Seven cities of ancient Greece contested for the honor of being the 
birthplace of Homer. It is not at all impossible that the museum of an 
average American city, thus supported on the co-operative plan, may 
develop some genius, some Raphael, Rembrandt, Rubens, Thorwald- 
sen, or Palladio, who will give everlasting fame to the city, and whose 
masterly works of art will be of interest and concern to residents for 


all subsequent generations. GEORGE F. Comrort, 
Director Syracuse Museum of Fine Arts. 
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The spring exhibition of the London Sketch Club, at the Continental 
Gallery, was not restricted to the work of members. The walls 
revealed the results of rapid improvisation and also more deliberate 
labor and closer observation. It was a bright and attractive show. 
A. E. John, whose work is ordinarily seen at the New English Art 
Club’s exhibition, had the honors at the show in the Carfax gallery. 
There were oils, pastels, drawings, and etchings, with a wide range 
of artistic effort and individual talents. 

# Emperor Francis Joseph recently attended the opening of the 
thirtieth exhibition of the Vienna Academy of Art. American art 
was represented by George Hitchcock, Quincy Adams, and Julius L. 
Stewart. Mr. Hitchcock exhibited ‘‘The Flight into Egypt’’ and a 
study of Dutch flowers. Quincy Adams's contribution was a portrait 
of Mme. Helene Odillon, the German actress, in the rdle of Mme. 
Du Barry. 

#& At the Silversmith’s Plate Exhibition, recently held at St. James’s 
Court, London, seventy-two pieces of the silversmith’s art, belonging 
to J. Pierpont Morgan, attracted the greatest attention. The collec- 
tion was purchased from Mr. Gutmann, of Berlin, by Mr. Morgan, 
and contains many pieces of almost matchless beauty. Among these 
the most notable is probably a flask, which is also an elaborate table 
ornament. It shows Diana seated on a stag with three hounds 
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SPRING — PANEL 
By Saint- Marceau 


beneath the larger animal. The stag forms a flask and the head is 
removable. This beautiful example of the silversmith’s art is only 
fifteen inches high. The group is provided with a clockwork by 
which it can move about the table. It was made in the sixteenth 
century, at Augsburg. There are five similar specimens in existence 
—one at Stockholm, one at Gotha, one at Munich, one at Berlin, and 
one in the collection of Baron Rothschild. 

* The Société des Artistes Francais at its annual meeting re-elected 
M. Bouguereau president. The balance sheet of the salon was read 
by M. Boisseau, the treasurer. The receipts amounted to 402,009 
francs, of which the entrance fees were responsible for 338,059 francs; 
the proceeds from the sale of official catalogue, 12,558 francs; while 
other artistic publications also sold well. The expenses were placed 
at 292,147 francs, the cost of organizing last year’s salon being 95,342 
francs. 

# Among the new pictures added to the collection in the Luxembourg 
Galleries, in Paris, this spring are works by Fantin-Latour, Toulouse- 
Lautrec, Boudin, Lewis Brown, Pierre Lagarde, Guillaume Regamey, 
Emile Bernard, Mme. Victoria Dubourg, and Mlle. Helene Dufau. 
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SUMMER— PANEL 
By Saint- Marceau 


& Paris and Rome are to celebrate the one hundredth anniversary of 
the establishment of the French Academy Art School, in the Villa 
Medici. Medals are to be distributed among all winners of the Prix 
de Rome, and a bust of the first director of the school is to be placed 
in the villa gardens. 

# The French government has decided to open a shop near the Paris 
Opera House, where the products of the Sévres manufactory will be 
offered for sale. Heretofore the masterpieces of porcelain turned out 
from the famous factory have been chiefly reserved for government 
use, only the more ordinary ware being sold. By thus entering into 
direct competition with other manufacturers it is hoped to improve 
French porcelains as a whole, and meet the Germans, whose Dresden 
ware has of late years obtained a foothold even in France. 

# An historical congress of special importance to art students will 
be held in Rome, beginning early in April. The sessions, which will 
last several weeks, will be held in the Roman college. The members 
interested in the history of art, to which many sessions will be devoted, 
are offered free access to all the collections under government control, 
and reduced rates upon the Italian railways. Further information 
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may be obtained from Signor Giacomo Gorrini, 26 Via del Collegio 
Romano, Rome, who will furnish all particulars to those interested. 
#® Advices from Paris state that the minister of public instruction, 
M. Chaumie, has issued a decree governing the exhibition of French 
works of art at the St. Louis Exposition. It establishes the French 
section of the fine arts exhibit and directs that it be open from May 
1 to December 1, 1904. It will be limited to works of art produced 
since 1892. The works of art are divided into six classes—first, 
paintings; second, aquarelles and miniatures; third, sculpture; fourth, 
architecture; fifth, engravings and lithographs; sixth, porcelains and 
mosaics and works of metal, wood, leather, and silk. Copies are 
excluded. LEach artist is limited to six works. Their merit will be 
decided by a jury to be named later. The minister of public instruc- 
tion and commerce, jointly with the state, bear the expenses of ship- 
ment and installation and guarantee against the works being copied 
without the artists’ consent. 

& A correspondent writes from Paris that the well-known French 
art expert, M. Salomon Reinach, has discovered a number of draw- 
ings, dated 1576, from which it appears that the Venus de Medici has 
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been much more radically restored than was commonly supposed. 

These drawings, of which the authenticity is said to be undoubted, 
show that when they were made the famous Venus had neither arms 
nor legs. The head was also ina much more mutilated state than 
now. The signature engraved on the base seems also to be an addi- 
tion made at some date later than the end of the sixteenth century. 

These discoveries, which are presented by M. Reinach in a series of 
papers addressed to the Paris Academy of Fine Arts, have aroused 
wide discussion among leaders in the art world of France. 

# Cameo cutting has again come into vogue in Paris, and a number 
of fine specimens will be shown in the salons this spring. George 
Lemaire will show an excellent portrait of President Loubet in profile, 
engraved on fine cornelian, showing waving bands of milky white and 
rose color. 

&® M. Paul Meurice has commissioned a number of French artists to 
paint pictures for the Victor Hugo Museum, each one illustrating some 
character or scene from the late poet’s works. Thus Rochgrosse is 
to paint ‘‘Les Burgraves’’; Roubet, ‘‘Don Cesar de Bazan’’; Henner, 
‘‘Sarah la Baigneuse’’; Fantin-Latour, ‘‘Le Satyre’’; Carriere, 
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‘*Fantine’’; Merson, the scene of the pillory from ‘*Notre Dame de 
Paris’’; Raffaelli, the procession of children before Hugo’s house 
upon the occasion of his birthday in 1882. The curator of the Victor 
Hugo Museum is to be M. Coq, a nephew of Madame Drouet. 

5 ad Commencing next June women are to be admitted to the compe- 
titions held by the French government for the various Prix de Rome— 
sculpture, painting, music, engraving, and architecture. 

# Portraits, almost to the exclusion of all else, predominate in the 
annual art exhibition of the Cercle de 1’Union Artistique, which this 
year includes eighty-eight pictures and twenty-one pieces of statuary, 

whereas at the Voiney exhibition, the trend of portraiture is toward 
light, atmosphere, and transparency. 

# Many prominent American artists in Paris received invitations to 
exhibit this spring at the annual art exhibition at Berlin, where an 
entire room is to be set apart especially for them. Among the Ameri- 
can exhibitors will be Julius Stewart, who is now at work on a large 
picture entitled ‘‘The Supper Party.’’ This represents a group of 
five men and women in evening dress around a table, while the grow- 
ing dawn begins to dim the lamplights. 

# A recent notable auction at Christie's revealed so many conspicu- 
ous instances of the advance in prices that the London Times deals 
at length with it, and says that it was one of the most remarkable 
events in the recent annals of that well-known salesroom. It was the 
auction of the collection formed by the late Sir Edward Page Turner. 

Ninety-seven lots of old Sévres, Dresden, and Oriental porcelains and 
French decorative objects and furniture sold for a total of $92,452, 
or an average price of nearly $1,000 each. 

# Another sensational scandal is cropping out in the Paris world of 
art. Acting upon information, given partly for spite, partly for con- 
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science’ sake, the Paris police have raided the premises of seventeen 
dealers in objects of art, and have confiscated a great number of 
‘‘fake’’ pictures—paintings fraudulently bearing the names of eminent 
artists. A picture factory in Montmartre has been found in which 
several artists who are expert copyists are regularly employed in imi- 
tating the works of noted artists. These pictures, signed with the 
names of Diaz, Daubigny, Corot, and other famous painters are sold 
to collectors. One of the raided dealers, on learning that rivals in 
business had put the police on his track, has made revelations show- 
ing that art frauds have been committed for years on a large scale. 
Through the announcement that the ministry of public instruction 
intends thoroughly to investigate the art forgeries the scandal takes 
on alarming proportions. At the same time the removal of the 
famous Saiter-Pharnes tiara from the Louvre is practicaliy official 
confirmation of its spurious origin. According to one of the best 
known art dealers of the Rue Lafitte, who has also establishments in 
New York and Chicago, humiliating revelations are bound to be made 
relative to the Louvre collection of archzological treasures unless the 
magistrate charged with the investigation stifles the truth. 

# The manufacture of ‘‘faked’’ pictures by old masters is not con- 
fined to Paris. The great increase in the value of Romney, Gains- 
borough, and Lawrence portraits caused the production of many 
spurious canvases, and lately these ‘‘masters’’ have been put on the 





American and E nglish markets. One copyist in London has attained 
astonishing accuracy in reproducing Romney’s work. These fraudu- 
lent pictures are never exposed to the test of a sale at Christie's. 
They change hands privately, and most collectors are so vain about 
their knowledge that when they discover they have been deceived 
they make no fuss. The legitimate dealers in art deplore these 
fraudulent practices, since they tend to militate against trade. 
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& The Sotheby firm of auctioneers, London, sold on March 30th, 
the Earl of Crewe’s collection of works by William Blake. It included 
the drawings in color for Milton’s ‘‘Penseroso’’ and ‘‘Allegro,’’ the 
designs for illustrations of the Book of Job, and many impressions of 
the prints. There were copies of ‘‘America,’’ ‘‘The Book of Thel,’’ 
‘*Europe,’’ ‘‘Marriage of Heaven and Hell,’’ ‘‘Jerusalem,’’ and 
“Songs of Innocence and Experience.”’ 

# Commenting on the pictures exhibited at the Salon des Indépend- 
ants, the Paris correspondent of the Pall Mall Gazette says the show 
is a collection of the most daring daubs ever seen. Among the rare 
good pictures are Milcendeau’s ‘‘Foire aux Bcoeufs,’’ three Breton 
scenes by Pretant, and some delightful drawings and pastels by 
Forain. More pictures than ever ‘before are on exhibition. The 
actual number is 2,462. In order to place all of them extra columns 
were erected and loaded with paintings. 

& Edwin A. Abbey’s picture of the coronation is not likely to be 
finished in time for the exhibition this year. It will represent the 
actual coronation tableau with Archbishop Temple in the act of put- 
ting the crown on the king’s head. The point of view will be from 
the north end of the altar, so that the peeresses in the north transept 
will not appear. There will be a glimpse of the south transept with 
the front lines of peers and the royal galleries with the gold plate 
underneath will be conspicuous. The queen and the prince of Wales 
are prominent and the tableau is complete for the supreme moment 
of the splendid ceremonials. 

# London has two organizations of women devoted to the fine arts, 
the International Club of Women and the Women Artists. The latter 
held an exhibition in the Suffolk Street Gallery last month, and the 
show included a goodly proportion of industrial art of fine quality. 

# By the closing of London’s Royal Aquarium a large collection of 
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etchings and drawings by George Cruikshank, exhibited there for 
years, will be thrown on the market—to the delight of collectors. 

# The royal commission for the London Exhibition of 1851, an 
exhibition that was epoch-making in modern art, the parent of all the 
big internationals during the past half-century, is still in existence. 
The profit of that exhibition was nine hundred thousand dollars, and 
the commission had to continue in order to administer the fund. 
Most of this sum was invested in the Gore estate at Kensington, which 
increased enormously in value. In 1870 the income was ten thousand 
dollars, and it has greatly grown. The present prince of Wales has 
taken his father’s place as president at the head of the commission. 
Other commissioners are, Prince Christian, the marquis of Lansdowne, 
Sir Norman Lockyer, Dr. William Garnett, and Sir Henry Fowler. 

& The czar has set aside the tidy sum of six hundred thousand 
dollars in the imperial budget for the encouragement of Russian 
painters. The subjects are chiefly shooting and hunting parties held 
by the czar and his immediate court. He demands that all the native 
animals of Russia, such as the elk and wild ox, which are in danger 
of extinction, shall be portrayed in these pictures. Commissions 
have been given to Chimoff, Simoksje, Navozoff, and other painters. 
*® A monument to Alfred Vervee, the Belgian landscape-painter, is 
to be unveiled in May, amid great festivities, at Shaerbeek, a suburb 
of Brussels. An exhibition of his paintings is to be held in honor of 
the occasion. 

# Orders were given some time ago by the authorities of Venice to 
remove, if possible, Tintoretto’s famous mural painting, ‘‘Glory of 
the Blessed in Paradise,’’ which occupies the whole of the east wall 
of the Council Hall in the Palace of the Doges. Defects in the build- 
ing had aroused a fear lest the wall should go to pieces, and a com- 
mittee of Venetian artists was appointed to make the removal. The 
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work, however, has been found to be impossible, owing to the crum- 
bling condition of the wall, and has been abandoned. The painting, 
which is said to be the largest in the world, is eighty-four feet long 
by thirty-four feet high, and dates from 1550. 

vw The sale is announced in Milan of a very important collection of 
bric-a-brac, valued at nearly a million dollars, left by Mme. Arrigoni, 
who died last year at an advanced age, after a life spent in buying and 
selling valuable pieces of wood-carving, ivory, glass, lace, etc. She 
was something of a miser, and like Mme. Lelong, the French bric-a- 
brac dealer who recently died, leaving her treasures, also valued at 
millions of francs, to the French Society of Musical Artists, she 
deprived herself of the comforts of life. She caught a fatal cold 
because she would not spend money fora fire. Mme. Arrigoni leaves 
a large part of her estate for the purpose of restoring the Visconti 
Castle of Milan. She was the best judge of antique lace in Europe. 
The collection is said to be of the most heterogeneous character, 
varying from priceless lace and antique watches to the enormous 
state carriages used in the seventeenth century by the archbishops of 
Milan. 

# The fourteen medallion portraits of the Sforza family, recently 
acquired by the city authorities of Milan, have been restored by 
Montabone and placed in the museum with the large collection of 
Sforza relics. The portraits include all the great figures of the famous 
family. Attendola Sforza, the founder of the house; Lodovico the 
Moor, whose magnificent tomb is in the Roman Church of Santa Maria 
del Popolo; the Emperor Maximillian, who married the lovely Maria 
Bianca; and Cardinal Ascanio are conspicuous. The women of the 
family are represented by beautiful portraits of Isabella of Aragon 
and Beatrice d’Este. These now famous medallions were once part 
of the decorations in the great hall of the palace of the Tela family 
in Milan. They have been attributed to Luini. 

& Visitors and art critics have much to say in praise of the exhibition 
of Russian art recently opened in Moscow, the most important and 
ambitious yet undertaken. The picture most discussed is the ‘‘Three 
Peasants,’’ by Maliavine, who showed a somewhat similar painting at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1900, where it was much admired. Other 
noted exhibitors are Vronbel, Rochrich, whose hobby is primitive 
Russian art, and Korovine, who had charge of the art work in the 
Russian section at the last Paris exhibition. 

& Whistler and Joseph Pennell, both Americans of the British section 
of the International Society of Sculptors, Painters, and Engravers, 
will be well represented at an approaching exhibition at Buda-Pesth. 
There will be works by J. Lavery, C. H. Shannon, E. J. Sullivan, 
Morley Fletchers, and others. 

# In talking to the students of the Royal Academy during his course 
of lectures Mr. Gilbert, the sculptor, informed them that he disliked 
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to be called a sculptor, but rejoiced in the title of artist. He warned 
his hearers against reading the newspapers, which merely bothered 
and upset the artist, and adjured them to cultivate esprit de corps; 
the elder students should go out of their way to encourage and help 
the younger. Emulation he liked to see, but rivalry was hateful, and 
was most terrible of all when it came between artists. ‘‘You should 
fight for the glorification of your art and the upholding of the schools 
of the Academy as superior to anything in Europe. 


MIA 
THE ESSENTIALS OF ENDURING ART 


There is a best in art, and even if the public does not like it, it 
must be made to like it. The popular liking is for imitation of nature, 
for sentimentality, and for pictures that tell a story—in short, every- 
thing in a picture which is not art. For craftsmanship, for technique, 
the public does not care a rap. Let a picture tell some sentimental 
story, and provided that it is not absurdly ill done (and sometimes 
even then), the public will delight in it. 

That is bad for art. In landscape, more often than not, the 
‘plain man’’ loves imitation—colored photography. The ordinary 
public wishes to stand before a picture and say, ‘“‘Isn’t that exactly 
like a tree! Isn’t the water wet, and isn’t the grass green!”’ 

Do you see my point? The painter is false to his art when he 
copies nature as the camera copies it; the camera takes in the lamp- 
post as gayly as it takes in the king in his coach—usually more 
prominently; it has no selection. The great painter derives an emo- 
tion from a scene, and in painting the picture he conveys that emotion 
to the spectator—not only the scene, but the beauty of the scene, 
which only he has felt exactly as he renders it. 

A picture, to be a contribution to the achievement of the country, 
must be fine in its treatment and in its technical handling. It is all 
very well to say that if a picture gives pleasure or happiness to the 
multitude it is beyond the reach of criticism. Beer does that. Art, 
like everything else that is fine—work, duty, religion—is for happi- 
ness—but ultimate mundane happiness. How many of the senti- 
mental pictures that pleased a few years ago have lived, or are likely 
to live? Where is the pleasure? Where is the happiness? 

No, true criticism seeks out what is good and proclaims the quali- 
ties that make for enduring greatness, and appeals to the public to 
understand and appreciate them. The talk of critics being ‘“‘the 
failures of art and literature,’’ even if it were true, is beside the 
mark. Hazlitt answered the gibe for all time; one does not need to 
be a cook, said he, to appreciate a good dinner; but one must under- 
stand cookery. M. H. SpreLMANN. 
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JOHANNES HENDRICK WEISSENBRUCH 
Portrait Taken in his Studio 


THE ART OF JOHANNES HENDRICK WEISSEN- 
BRUCH 


The recent death of Johannes Hendrick Weissenbruch removes 
from the art world of Holland one of its most noted and honored fig- 
ures. Long recognized as one of the modern Dutch masters of paint- 
ing, it is, however, only of comparatively recent years, since his 
‘*Cloudy Day Near Haarlem’’ was sold to London, that his art has 
been appreciated outside of his native land. While the names of 
Israels, Blommers, Alma-Tadema, Mesdag, and many another of his 
contemporaries have long been household words in English-speaking 
communities, comparativ rely few are familiar with the life- story of the 
great painter who has just passed away in his eightieth year. 

Weissenbruch as an artist was steadfastly loyal to the best tradi- 
tions of the Dutch school, and any notice of his achievements naturally 
suggests a word as to the conditions under which the modern Dutch 
school has developed. Dutch art in the last century passed through 
various sharply defined stages, and it is in the last of these—and the 
greatest—that Weissenbruch finds an enviable and abiding place. 

During the first half of the century the Dutch and Belgian painters 
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were avowed followers of the French neo-classical school, and David, 
Gros, and Girodet were the idols they imitated. Pieneman, Bree, 
Navez, and Paelinck had their day of popularity and passed away, 
and the school they represented passed away with them, and left not 
so much as the faintest impress on the succeeding art of Holland 
and Belgium. 

Then with the rise of the Romantic school in France, under the 
leadership of Delacroix, Vernet, and Decamps, came romanticism in 
Holland, and Hubert van Hove, Herman ten Kate, Charles Rochus- 
sen, Stroebel, and Van Trigt renounced the classicism of their prede- 
cessors and adopted the tenets and practices of their French mentors. 
Scott, Schiller, and Hugo inaugurated romanticism in literature, and 
supplied to the school of romantic art its themes and its heroes and 
heroines for pictorial treatment. 

On the one hand, the classicists paid more attention to line than to 
color; and on the other, the romanticists neglected the rich life of the 
present in their devotion to an assumed golden age, which was sup- 
posed to transcend the actual in its romantic interests. It was inevi- 
table that against both these schools there should sooner or later be a 
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RIVER VIEW— WATER-COLOR 
By Johannes Hendrick Weissenbruch 
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reaction, and reaction came in a double form: First, a reverent study 
of the warm lights and rich colorings of the early Dutch masters; and 
second, a firm insistence on the worth and dignity of present-day life 
for pictorial purposes. 

A group of talented men, among whom were Hubert van Hove 
and Josef Israels, undertook the difficult task of restoring life and 
vitality to their country’s art. Van Hove was the first to admire the 
beauties of the old Dutch masters, and to advocate a return as regards 
color schemes to the principles and practices of Rubens, Rembrandt, 
and the other giants in whose fame the Dutch people glory. Israels 
was one of the first to recognize the poetry of humble Dutch life, and 
to insist by practice and precept on incorporating in art all that was 
sweet and lovable in the every-day life about him. 

The seeds thus sown took root and had a generous grow th. The 
warmer, richer palettes of the early masters became in a measure 
apparent in the work of the younger Dutch painters. Blommers, 
Valkenburg, Artz, Neuhuys, Breitner, W itkamp, De Jong, and others 
became ardent disciples of the leading spirits in the movement. In 
landscape, too, Kobell, Schelfhout, Koekkoek, and others went to 

nature earnestly and reverently, and likewise inaugurated a new 
régime. As far as possible they renounced the studio, and in meadow, 
on canal bank, at the seaside, worked in the open air, feeling the 
influence and catching the glory of the actual. The artificial in sea- 
scape and landscape quickly died out, and the “‘ picturesque, ’” which 
has been a stumbling-block in the way of so many promising artists, 
was almost as speedily rejected as of less interest and beauty than the 
gray skies, the flat fields, and the saffron seas of commonplace, every- 
day Holland. One of the earliest and most enthusiastic members of 
this new school was Weissenbruch. 

‘“‘What was called the picturesque in a landscape,’’ says Max 
Rooses, in discussing the development of Dutch art at this time, 
‘‘became an unnecessary detail to the younger men of the newer 
school; they painted nature in its own beauty and in the simplicity of 
its charm as they saw it in their daily life. They followed the French 
school up to a certain point, but their work was more simple and 
homeiike; they learned to appreciate the beautiful, soft, hazy atmos- 
phere of their own country—that haziness which envelops ev verything 
with a soft, vaporous air like the cloudiness of a string of real pearls. 

‘*Of this group Bilders is the most important. He admired in the 
landscape, not a favorite spot, or a pretty pool, or a gayly colored 
cow, he saw rather land and meadow and wood inthe mass as one 
whole, beautiful by reason of its grand lines, its rich tones. William 
Roelofs went a step farther; his first works differed little from those 
of his predecessors, but by degrees he tore himself away from the 
accepted style and became the true reformer. It was no longer the 
color or the beautiful contours of a view that attracted him, but 
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the country itself, the vegetation, the cattle in the meadows, the sky 
that seems always holiday-making, the ever-changing clouds, always 
full of beauty. 

‘*A whole school followed in this new track: Van de Sande 
Bakhuyzen, whose handling is simpler than that of Bilders; Mevrouw 
Bilders van Bosse and Mevrouw Mesdag, both broad and masculine 
in their art; van Borselen, 
with his soft and fine touch; 
Stortenbeker, full of sim- 
plicity, yet not without 
greatness; Gabriel, who de- 
picted with extraordinary 
fidelity both land and sea; 
John Vrolijk, whose cows 
are always grazing in sunny 
meadows undera brilliantly 
blue sky; de Haas, whose 
cattle are more heavy and 
massive; du Chattel, who 
prefers the effect of light 
in spring and in autumn; 
Apol, who devotes himself 
almost exclusively to snow 
scenes, producing singular- 
ly charming effects of the 
sun shining upon monoto- 
nous whiteness; Mari ten 
Kate, with whom the subject 
is as if of minor importance; 
de Bock, who loves the 
giants of the forest,andwho ON THE BEACH 
takes us along rivers and By Johannes Hendrick Weissenbruch 
lakes into fields and into 
meadows, in the broad glare of the sun, or in a gray light, under- 
standing the rendering of Dutch landscape in all its phases; Wi ijs- 
miiller, who is attracted by nature in the most varying moods and is 
able to reproduce them all with equal taste and ease; Weissenbruch, 
who paints all that appeals to him in nature in the most happy and 
natural manner; Tholen, who by great accuracy, both in drawing and 
in color, is able to give importance to every subject.’ 

This list of men who have attained eminence by renouncing the 
dicta of former schools, and going direct to nature with the distinct 
purpose of getting as close to facts as possible, might be greatly 
extended, but it is needless here to follow in fuller detail the develop- 
ment of modern Dutch art. I have quoted the foregoing mainly to 
show with what men Weissenbruch was associated in furthering the 
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aims and ambitions of the new school, and to assign him his place in 
his nation’s art, which by common assent is of pre-eminent interest. 
Apropos of this art, it may be said here—a truth which Max Rooses 
points out and emphasizes—that among the schools of different coun- 
tries and nations the Dutch school takes a peculiar and distinguished 
place. It has not the versatility of others, it feels no inclination to 
embark upon great subjects, nor to take voyages of discovery into 





THE ‘ SPAARNE”’ 
By Johannes Hendrick Weissenbruch 


unknown regions; but it does not seek to deceive or impose upon the 
world by any false glitter; it is opposed to all show and exaggeration, 
all that may be called theatrical; it is thoroughly sincere, and it 
expresses and renders just what it sees and feels. The Dutch school 
knows its métier better than any other, and is the worthy and direct 
descendant of former centuries, transformed though not degenerated. 
The subjects are modest, but acquire importance by fine execution; 
the colors are sober, pure, and in good taste, neither loud nor dis- 
cordant; conscientious and honest, it combines with its homely virtues 
the higher attributes of real art; a sensitiveness for the beautiful and 
the power to portray it, without being either commonplace or artificial. 

The art of Weissenbruch is part and parcel of the national art thus 
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broadly outlined. Nature gifted him with a constitution as strong as 
iron and a mental vision of extraordinary clearness; it endowed him 
with wit, humor, and forcefulness of address. And he has imparted 
to his canvases his own personal characteristic. Thus the appeal he 
makes is simple, direct, and spontaneous. As in his spoken language, 
so in the language of his pigments, he knows where to place the points 





HARBOR SCENE 
By Johannes Hendrick Weissenbruch 


of emphasis with telling effect. He never perpetrates the fanciful or 
the mysterious, and he is never guilty of sentimentality in paint. 

He early learned the importance of judicious elimination in the 
interest of power, and persistently put this principle into practice. 
His characteristic canvases show a stretch of sand, with the sea beyond 
and the sky above, and possibly but a single sail in the distance; or 
an expanse of green meadow, with a tree or two or a windmill to 
break monotony; or a sedge-lined canal, with a lighter or two as the 
only suggestions of human interest. In a word, absolute simplicity 
of composition, without an unnecessary detail to break the impression 
he wishes to convey, is an essential feature of his best canvases. 
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LAKE NEAR NOORDEN 
By Johannes Hendrick Weissenbruch 





Weissen- 
bruch came 
naturally by 
his devotion 
tothe Dutch 
landscape 
as it is actu- 
ally seen. 
Born in 
1824, he 
was first the 
pupil of van 
Hove, and 
subsequent- 
ly for a time 
the pupil of 
Schelfhout. 
By these 
masters he 


was thoroughly -grounded in the principles and practices of the new 


school, to which he ever remained loyal. 


In one particular he 


eclipsed both his teachers and his associates, and that is his remark- 
This is the distinctive glory 


able manipulation of light and shade. 


of his art. 
No matter 
how tame 
and com- 
monplace 
the scene, 
seascape or 
landscape, 
theluminos- 
ity of his 
skies, the 
effect he 
gets ofa 
flood of sun- 
light break- 
ing through 
the clouds 
or glinting 
onthe waves 
cannot fail 
to arrest the 
attention of 
the specta- 





LANDSCAPE 
By Johannes Hendrick Weissenbruch 
Courtesy of W. Scott Thurber 
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tor and elicit words of admiration. In this one particular at least he 
has had no peer in Holland. He fully realized this, and deliberately 
sought opportunities for the display of his abilities. Indeed, he 
watched for gray days and stormy days for the purpose of catching 
and recording an elusive gleam of light or a glorious burst of sunshine. 
Great as were the artist’s gifts as a painter, he worked untiringly 
for the reputation he ac- 
quired. Many of his can- _ 
vases he had in his studio fae 8 
twenty, thirty, or even forty gin y 
years before he was satis- ag a 
fied to send out the finished » (2 
work to the public. If he 
lost his initial inspiration he 
waited for it toreturn. In 
a conversation at one time 
relative to the way in which 
he worked, he said: ‘‘My 
whole being must be deeply 
affected.’ Again, in dis- 
cussing an exhibition he re- 
marked: ‘‘Better send in 
one good picture than a lot 
of poor ones, but then that 
good one must be so good 
that it almost walks out of 
the frame and becomes a 
portion of nature itself.”’ 
Early in his career he 
adopted the advice of his 
friend Bosboom never to 
destroy any of his studies, 
and consequently to the day 
of his death his studio was 
literally crowded with a 
multitude of drawings and NOORDEN—STUDY IN CHALK 
unfinished canvases. His By Johannes Hendrick Weissenbruch 
common practice was to 
make rough sketches of such scenes as caught his fancy and to color 
these or work in the details at his leisure in the studio. Apparently he 
worked on the principle that there was sufficient cause in the first place 
for his making the study, and if for any reason he lost the original im- 
pulse he never despaired of its returning. He jocosely likened his 
studio to a hospital, and his ‘‘scrawls,’’ as he called his sketches, to 
patients. Said he one day: ‘‘You see I am like a surgeon in a hos- 
pital; all these lying around me are my patients, and as I walk about 
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LANDSCAPE a 
By Johannes Hendrick Weissenbruch 
Courtesy of W. Scott Thurber 


among them I notice those most in need of doctoring. I pick out some 
sickly looking specimen and say to myself, ‘Only wait a moment, 
and I will find some remedy for you’; some need much medicine, and 
some even require a severe operation to bring them round. Look at 
that one inthe corner. I believe it is suffering from jaundice, but 
doubtless | shall find a cure for it.”’ 

He ridiculed the inspirational idea of daubing a canvas over with 
paint and in an hour or two calling it a masterpiece. Rarely did he 
allow a picture to go out of his studio inside of years from the time 
he began it. Many an artist would call this Dutch plodding, but on 
the principle that dissatisfaction with one’s own performance is the 
first requisite of improvement, and that intelligently directed efforts 
must of necessity approximate perfection, Weissenbruch’s theory and 
practice was good. If other artists of less renown were to indulge in 
the same stern self-criticism, make use of the same untiring industry 
to correct errors, wait as patiently and as confidently for the return of 
a lost inspiration, and give to each individual work the same care and 
the same devotion that he gave, there would be fewer failures in the 
ranks of professional artists. 

There is small need here to describe individual pictures by 
Weissenbruch. They are simply transcripts of every-day Holland 
scenes, tame often to a fault, shorn of all brilliancy, and devoid of 
special features. Their supreme merit is their absolute correctness, 
and for those not familiar with the peculiar characteristics of Dutch 
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scenery, perhaps even this merit might pass as a demerit. Neverthe- 
less, Weissenbruch must be ranked as one of the masters of landscape 
and seascape painting in Holland, and it is nothing less than remark- 
able that his fame did not spread beyond the confines of his own little 
country until something like ten years ago. Apparently his case is a 
reversal of the old maxim, ‘‘No one is a prophet in his own coun- 
try.’’ Still it may be noted in passing that honors were his. He 
won gold medals at Paris, Amsterdam, Chicago, and other cities; 
was decorated with the order of St. Michaél of Bavaria, and with the 
order of Oranje-Nassau; and is represented in most of the important 
museums of Holland. 

Most of Weissenbruch’s work has been done in the immediate 
vicinity of his home. Noorden, a picturesque hamlet made famous 
not merely by himself but by brother artists like Roelofs and Bauffe, 
was a favorite sketching-ground, and here he got the material for 
many of his best pictures. He also regularly visited Haarlem, Ryns- 
burg, Katwyk-on-Sea, and other sketching- grounds to which the later 
Dutch painters have been wont to go for inspiration for their works. 
It is a significant fact, and one worthy to be noted in this connection 
as an evidence of the simple tastes and interpretative sense of the 
Dutch painters, that none of these resorts is remarkable for its natural 
beauty. Indeed, Noorden is a flat, watery, uninteresting country, 
which would appeal to few artists, perhaps, except those whose 
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BRIDGE AT NOORDEN — STUDY 
By Johannes Hendrick Weissenbruch 
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FARM-HOUSE AT NOORDEN—CHARCOAL DRAWING 
By Johannes Hendrick Weissenbruch 


supreme ambition was to transcribe the actual, and who, whether from 
devotion to fact or loyalty to country it matters not, could see beauty 
in what to most people would be devoid of poetic charm. 

A few years ago F. A. E. L. Smissaert, a personal friend of 
Weissenbruch, as also of most of his contemporary artists, published 
an appreciative notice of the painter ina Dutch magazine, and his 
estimate of the man and his work may be fittingly quoted as a conclu- 
sion to this article. Said he, apropos of the debt Dutch art owed to 
such men as Israels, Roelofs, Bosboom, and Weissenbruch: 

‘‘We younger men are grateful to them for many things, for they 
are our pioneers in a healthier interpretation of art. And among 
them all Weissenbruch holds a prominent place; for who depicts as 
well as he the effect of the sun struggling through stormy clouds, or 
who appreciates better the value of light and shade? Who under- 
stands the variation in the very atmosphere, the many varieties of 
sunrise and sunset, and above all things, the sweet, suffused twilight? 
Who so skillful as he in giving a fresh construction to a well-worn 
subject, in finding ever new inspirations? Who remains so young and 
so enthusiastic—who, indeed, but Weissenbruch, whose pictures fill 
us with delight and create an impression on our minds that is not 
easily forgotten. 

‘As a rule, an artist sees nature @ travers son tempérament. If his 
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mood be highly strung, he will depict it in a tender, sympathetic 
manner; if sorrowful, his conception of it will be grave and dreamy; 
when he feels happy and contented, all nature appears to smile on 
him, and his work reflects brightness and sunshine; or again, if his 
temper be fiery and sensitive, strong contrasts of light and shade and 
startling effects of color become a marked feature of his pictures. 
‘*Weissenbruch proves this rule; he sees nature through the medium 
of his temperament, which is hot and sensitive, a temperament to 
which all that is great and noble appeals. His whole being, there- 
fore, as we have already observed, is deeply affected by the beauty of 
natural scenery, and may be said to be the outcome of his art convic- 
tions, which are not acquired, but constitute part and parcel of himself; 
thus he is in harmony with what he depicts, and he paints in the 
manner he does because it is impossible for him to do otherwise. 
Nature has assigned to him the position he holds amongst his fellow- 
artists.’’ BE. C. Capy. 





VUE DE VILLE HOLLANDAISE 
By Jan Weissenbruch 

















THE TRUE FUNCTION OF MUNICIPAL ART 
LEAGUES 


Many of our artists have from time to time publicly and enthusi- 
astically expressed their appreciation of what has been done and is 
being done by local clubs to advance the art movement in our cities; 
so I am sure the feeling of the artist- -body must be thoroughly under- 
stood and known to every one who is at all interested in the work. 
It is, therefore, unnecessary to say anything further about it at this 
time. A sentiment, however, which I have heard expressed more 
than once recently, leads me to think that some who are connected 
more or less closely with it do not at all realize either its scope or its 
objects. I have heard three different members of clubs within the 
last fortnight refer to the movement as one ‘‘to help the artists.’ 

Now, of course philanthropy, properly directed, is a most admira- 
ble thing; it is: also true that a painter or a sculptor may sometimes 
be in straits and need and deserve assistance, as frequently happens in 
other walks of life; but on behalf not only of my fellow-artists, but 
also of the large body of men and women interested with them in the 
work, I wish to emphasize as strongly as may be that the work engaged 
in by the art committees of the Municipal Art Leagues and the clubs 
associated with them is not in any sense philanthropic. 

The artists as a body do not relish the idea of being regarded as 
objects of charity, even by what I am sure is a very small minority. 
If the aim of such a widespread movement is merely to prevent a 
couple of hundred misguided men and women from starving to death 
or becoming public charges, we would much better turn our efforts 
into some other channels, for the danger is not at all immediate nor 
alarming. If portraits are not to be painted, statues not to be 
erected, churches and libraries not to be decorated, if pictures are 
not wanted in our homes, at least illustrations are needed and paid 
for, and pupils are always to be had. And even if those sources of 
income should not suffice, the artists might (at least partially) supply 
the demand for art lectures! 

But seriously, if art zs a good thing; if architectural design in our 
dwellings and our public buildings has a real value above bare con- 
structive necessity; if artistically wrought furniture, beautiful pictures, 
and harmonious coloring contribute to the attractiveness and elevation 
of our homes, and stimulate the higher intellectual faculties; if noble 
statuary and monumental decorations dignify public edifices; if a 
nation’s art zs a nation’s glory; then indeed we have good and suffi- 
cient reason for combining our efforts to further the progress of art 
and the understanding and love of art in our cities. 
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GOLDEN HOUR 
By A. H. Wyant (><) 
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That the average great city in America in its wonderful strides 
toward material prosperity has attained a one-sided development, is to 
a certain extent lacking in elements essential to the character of a 
metropolis, must be admitted by even the most loyal citizen. It is 
doubtless a recognition of this fact that induces some of the public- 
spirited citizens of Chicago to make up the annual deficit of the Chicago 
Orchestra. For twelve years they have by subscriptions amounting 
to several thousands of dollars maintained this organization, until now 
it is worthy to be ranked with the finest orchestras in the world. 
Not, I take it, because they were especially desirous of helping the 
musicians, nor because they were particularly solicitous that Mr. 
Thomas should be able to pay his board bills, but because music is a 
good thing to have; because the educational results of such concerts 
are of great value to the community and its people; because it ele- 
vates standards and gives joy to thousands; and finally, because it 
adds immensely to the fame and prestige of the city. 

True, the impetus given by increased musical understanding, awak- 
ened interest, and love for music has multiplied opportunities for its 
artists, and has drawn them hither and kept them when otherwise they 
might have been driven away by necessity, as so many painters and 
sculptors have been during the last twenty years. In that way it has 
‘‘helped the artists,” and the work the many clubs are interested in 
now will help them in the same way. But it is merely an incidental 
good, and not at all the main object we are striving for. 

If space permitted it would not be difficult to prove that there is 
no investment which a city can possibly make that will pay larger 
intellectual, moral, yes, and financial, dividends than the investment 
in good art, and the elevation of public taste and standards. If we 
can make a city beautiful instead of ugly, clean instead of filthy, 
attractive instead of repulsive, interesting intellectually as well as 
financially, how many thousands who now avoid it will be drawn 
thither; how many hundreds who now leave it as soon as their for- 
tunes are made will remain, because then it would be a place to live in 
as well as to do business in? 

Yes, ‘‘to make us love our city we must make our city lovely. 
To do this is not so impossible a thing as might seem; but first it will 
be necessary to create a love for the beautiful, an understanding of 
the value and necessity of art—the public sentiment without which 
all reform and progress is impossible. 

If the commercial prosperity of a country or a city is its founda- 
tion and strength, so also is its esthetic thought and achievement its 
crown and glory. The latter may be impossible without the former, 
but the former is bare, cold, and unlovely without the latter. Our 
aim should be and is to foster and encourage the best forms of artistic 
expression of which we as a community or as individuals are capable; 
to discover and help develop artistic talent; to add to the beauty of 
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our environment, the esthetic wealth of our possessions, the joy 
of living. This is certainly a worthy and commendable purpose. 

It has often been said, and with a foundation of truth, that in our 
country whenever a positive need is felt, a certain thing demanded, 
that thing is quickly forthcoming. And it will be so in matters of 
art. When the necessity arises, when the actual demand comes—as 
it will come—men and women capable of meeting the very highest 
demands will be found. The development must, of course, be 
gradual. It is not a condition which can be produced in a moment, 
nor in a day, nor in a year; but a normal, healthy growth can be 
insured by the methods now being used in our municipalities. The 
progress made by the artists will to a great extent be determined by 
the growth of taste and appreciation among the people themselves. 
The time, attention, and serious thought given by a committee to the 
selection of even one picture from an exhibition will, I venture to 

say, be of more practical value to the novice in the way of art educa- 
tion than a whole course of the average art lectures. 

You may read learned books on the theory and practice of art till 
your eyes ache; you may listen to learned disquisitions on the prac- 
tice of painting; music, sculpture, until your head swims—and it will 
help you very little to know good art from bad unless at the same 
time your mind comes into intimate contact with the actual thing. 
Your eyes must see, your ears must hear, your brain must study and 
compare and comprehend for itself. 

Art is not something which can be acquired by being taken in doses 
like medicine at stated “intervals, but like religion it must be a part of 
the daily life—lived to be understood or valued. We have made a 
good beginning in America, but the greater part of the road lies 
before us. We can already take the stranger to many an institution 
and show him collections of treasures gathered from the ends of the 

earth. We could take him to many private homes and show other 
similar treasures. So far, so good. But when he asks to be shown 
the rare and beautiful things we have made ourselves, we are too often 
obliged to substitute bigness for beauty, and guide him to our factories 
and office buildings. The bond, then, w hich holds us together in this 
campaign of education, enlightenment, and progress, for artist and 
layman alike, must be Pro bono publico. 





OLIVER DENNETT GROVER 

















GEORGE WILLIAM WHITAKER, PAINTER 


That is a very narrow definition of poetry as denoting merely “‘the 
concrete and artistic expression of the human mind in senctionnt and 
rhythmic language’’-—as in the stanzas of Keats or Shelley. By what 
other word shall we describe the sublime tragedy of Salvini, the sculp- 
ture of Phidias, the music 
of De Liebes—above all, 
the paintings of Raphael, 
Turner, Corot? Should we 
not rather accept the more 
concise yet liberal defini- 
tion laid down by the im- 
mortal Poe: ‘*Poetry is the 
rhythmic creation of 
beauty’’—not only of lan- 
guage, but of color, mo- 
tion, music, marble, any 
expression of emotion 
which thrills the soul of 
man in his highest moods. 
The undying instinct that 
craves the beautiful seeks 
aspiration through the ac- 
cidental medium of envi- 
ronment and_ inheritance. 
The poetry of painting is 
not realism and impression- 
ism, but fancy, passion, the 
higher color harmonies, 
which constitute the soul 
and very essence of art. GEORGE WILLIAM WHITAKER 

In the paintings of — Froma Photograph 
— William Whitaker 

e find that unmistakable quality—which no outward process can 
pine scale the true-born poet. He is essentially imaginative, 
painting not merely with eyes half-shut against the cold realities of 
external nature, but also dipping his brush in ideal fancy. In idyllic 
landscapes his poetic impulse seeks expression. Although he paints 
the woods and fields in various moods, it is at the season when 
“heaven tries the earth if it be in tune, and over her gently a warm 
ear lays,’’ that his genius is most mature. The season gives inspiration. 

A typical Whitaker depicts a stretch of meadow-land, just by the 
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gates of the forest; with a roadway winding over a hill, down which— 
just far enough off to be purely poetic and give z 
shepherd drives his flocks; over all heavy, white cloud-curtains 
—the fleecy cumulus—and somewhere in the middle-distance an oak— 
always a twisted, gray-barked, druidical oak—just as Corot is incom- 
plete without a willow. Such a drowsy summer scene will not remind 
you exactly of any bit of country you have ever known, but such an 
elusive, tantalizing, unattainable spot as your inward soul is longing 
and hoping for and expecting, as though some sprightly Ariel of the 
fields had whis- 
pered to the artist 
the secrets of some 
ultimate Arcadia. 

Mr. Whitaker 
has a theory that a 
landscape should be 
constructed as a 
sentence, with noun, 
adjectives, and 
verb, thenoun being 
the backbone, the 
dominant object 
which gives the 
name to the _ pic- 
ture; the adjective 
FRUIT PIRCE supplying the ac- 
By George William Whitaker cessories and detail 

of the foreground; 
while the verb, denoting the action of the picture, is found in the 
cloud effect. This theory is fanciful, but has its plausibility. 

Although primarily a landscapist, by his fruit you will know him 
also. In these decorative compositions he makes little effort to ‘‘com- 
pete with life,’’ but invests his subject in a wealth of poetry, almost 
mysticism at times; not the mythical cherries to be pecked at by wax 
wings. He obtains his subtleties by choosing lines of composition to 
give rhythm and sweeping curves, employing violets, olives, ambers, 
and golden tones, suggesting an epicurean voluptuousness. 

Mr. Whitaker’s artistic career is identified with Providence, Rhode 
Island, which he adopted as his home in the early seventies. At that 
time Sarah Helen Whitman, the poetess—and inamorata of Edgar 
Allan Poe in his final tragic days—said of Mr. Whitaker, who was 
one of her drawing-room coterie gathering on Sunday evenings to 
discuss the world of art and letters: 

‘*His genius is unusually fertile and inventive, with a prevailing 
tendency to works of an imaginative and ideal character. He is fond 
of gorgeous Turneresque effects of color. It is interesting to see the 
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familiar objects of our own city transfigured and illuminated by the 
glamour and prestige of art.’” A pretty and well-merited tribute. 

Among his works of this period one which compelled considera- 
tion was, not unlike a dark- 
some tale of Poe, entitled, 
‘*The Horrors of the Mid- 
dle Passage.’’ ‘‘That fatal 
than perfidious bark, built 
i’ the eclipse and rigged 
with curses dark,’’ sails 
out into a midnight sea on 
the top of a wave, which 
assumes a phantom form, 
with flowing locks’- and 
grasping hands. Such a 
minor theme is a stray note 
in the symphony of his 
passions, for he commonly 
sings in optimistic key of 
youth and love, and a 
sunny sky. Other large 
canvases of note are ‘‘Lon- 
don, Looking up the 
Thames,’’ ‘‘The Crown of 
Venice,’’ and ‘‘The Four 
Seasons.’” But mostly his 
canvases are small and well 
contained, for conciseness 
is the first essential of 
poetry. 

In early youth it was his 
portion to dwell at the far- 
famed Phalanx at Red 
Bank, New Jersey, a tran- 
scendental community, 
where he was inspired with 
the ideal purpose which has 
guided himthrough maturer 
years. There his first in-  raGoT GATHERERS AT FONTAINEBLEAU 
struction in painting came ___ By George William Whitaker 
at the hands of Professor 
Guilledeau. In 1860 he made his first ambitious oil-sketch, about 
the size of an envelope; painfully minute and literal, ‘‘rather a leaf of 
unfoldment,’’ says the artist, ‘‘than a bud of promise."’ 

Honor came to him in 1864, when a water-color of a tumble-down 
mill was hung on the line at the National Academy of Design. Later 
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PASTORAL 
By George William Whitaker 


he visited Paris, spending much of his time painting wood interiors 
at Fontainebleau. In Paris Mr. Whitaker found congenial affiliation 
with George Innes, for they were of the same craft and temperament. 
and like several other noted artists, attended the Swenborgian Church. 
His interest in his profession led Mr. Whitaker, in conjunction with 
the late E. M. Baumeister, to start the Providence Art Club, of which 
he is now spoken of as ‘‘father.’’ Later he organized a club of pro- 
fessional men for analytical purposes, called the A. E. Society. 

Mr. Whitaker is enjoying life at his home in the environs of 
Providence, where he lives in an atmosphere of art and music. 
Occasionally he consents to give a lecture, always well attended and 
thoroughly appreciated. A “few of these literary brush-works may 
paint the man better than another’s pen. ‘‘There is a time running 
through all art, beginning with the Deity and ultimating in the small- 
est atom.’’ ‘‘Like the wise of all ages he (the artist) uses nature to 
interpret himself. The crude things of nature are passed through 
the imagination, which refines, molds, and develops what the hand 
can intelligently place before the world. ** “The top-root of all art 
finds its nourishment in sensibility.’’ ‘‘It is not too much to suppose 
that thought and feeling can lie in a concealed state and that, unex- 
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pectedly aroused, may produce a picture of great strength and mild- 
ness or of serenity and holy peace. But the source of all artistic 
power lies in the ability of the artist to fathom his subject and from 
his fullness he paints with best effect.’’ ‘*Masters like Inness and 
La Farge are filled with a warmth of feeling that prompts them to use 
unctuous color, buoyed up by spiral lines and beautiful swimming 
atmospheres.’’ ‘‘If the mission of an artist is to contribute to the 
advancement of his fellow-men, if he informs our minds by making 
us acquainted with objects and facts, if he tells us about human life 
and manners and enlarges our store of information and awakens noble 
feelings, he is doing a great work.”’ Ratex Davot. 





THE -GATE OF THE WOODS 
By George William Whitaker 














RHODE ISLAND CLAM LAKE 
By George William Whitaker 


GLEANINGS FROM AMERICAN ART CENTERS 


The New York Architectural League has been holding an exhibi- 
tion, which according to report, is the best yet. And that is saying 
much, for these displays of the allied arts have for years been, beyond 
peradventure, the best thing in the New York art season. Among 
other strong attractions this year are E. H. Blashfield’s charcoal 
drawings for the ceiling of a music-room for Mr. Lewisohn and a 
photograph of his decoration for the new court-house in Baltimore; 
a decorative panel by F. Luis Mora, son of the sculptor, who exe- 
cuted the decorations on the facade of the Congregational House in 
Boston; the sketch for Robert Reid’s ‘‘James Otis’’ decoration in the 
Massachusetts State House; a dining-room panel by Robert V. V. 
Sewell; a composition, ‘‘Education,’’ for mural decoration of a deliv- 
ery-room of a public library, by George W. Breck, who until recently 
held the Lazarus scholarship at Rome; and a model of one of the 
premiated competitive designs for the Grant monument in Washing- 
ton, that by Charles A. Lopez and F. G. R. Roth. There are also 
some highly commended designs from the New York department of 
bridges, from which it is evident the new West Boston bridge will not 
be in a class by itself. The Manhattan, Williamsburg, Blackwell's 
Island, and Pelham Bay bridges are all declared to be ‘‘great sweeps 
of iron, graceful in shape, and expressive of splendid strength.”’ 

# At Washington the local architectural club has been holding an 
exhibition at the Corcoran, including a large sending from the 
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T-Square Club of Philadel- 
phia. Among the work 
are designs in competition 
for the municipal building 
of Washington, with the 
winning composition by 
Messrs.Cope & Stewardson. 
# Nearly eighty pictures 
were hung in the Boston 
Art Club for the fifteenth 
annual exhibition of the 
Boston Society of Water- 
Color Painters and showed 
little advancement over the 
last show. Of the seven- 
teen members of the so- 
ciety, but nine contributed. 
Thomas Allen, two pic- 
tures; Charles Copeland, 
five; Edmund H. Garrett, 
five; Sears Gallagher, 
eleven; Hendricks A. Hal- 
lett, twelve; William J. 
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FABRIC DESIGN 


By Mlle. Plailly 


Bixbee, eight; Melbourne H. Hardwick, eleven; Frederick T. Stuart, 


FABRIC DESIGN 
By Mlle. Boulonnois 





thirteen; Frank Myrick, 
ten. In hardly any instance 
did the work rise above re- 
spectable monotony and a 
view of the pictures gave 
rise to the suspicion that 
men who make a profes- 
sion of working in water- 
colors must have better 
‘stuff’ in their studios than 
they showed at the art club. 
One searched in vain for a 
picture showing a flash in 
composition or sentiment of 
that subtle something men 
call inspiration. Mr. Allen, 
who is known as Boston's 
millionaire painter, showed 
a group of vivid cows com- 
ing home from pasture. 
The cows were freshly 
groomed and appeared to 
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EMBROIDERED JAPANESE SCREEN 
At Turin Exposition 


have recently bathed, so bright are their colors. The marine work 
seemed all alike. Perhaps this was because waves bear a general 
resemblance to each other and it is an able artist that can paint waves 
that seem to be in motion. Mr. Garrett showed some well-painted 
English pieces, one of them, entitled ‘‘The Oid Hoops Inn,’’ being 
one of the best pictures in the exhibition. 

w# The tenth annual exhibition of the Cincinnati Museum Association 
will be opened to the public at the Art Museum Building in Eden 
Park on May 23d. It is believed that this will be one of the most 
successful exhibitions, from an artistic standpoint, that has ever been 
held in the city. It is open to works of American artists not before 
publicly shown in Cincinnati, and executed in any appropriate 
medium. Entries are solicited of oil-paintings, water-color, pastel, 
black-and-white, mural decoration, sculpture, wood-carving, archi- 
tectural design, stained glass, artistic pottery, etc. Entries must be 
made by April 25th, and exhibits must be delivered by May 23d. 
The exhibit closes July 6th. All communications should be addressed 
to J. H. Gest, director. The jury which will pass upon the excel- 
lence of works submitted will be: Frank Duveneck, C. J. Barn- 
horn, John Rettig, V. Nowottny, Mrs. Annie G. Sykes, Miss Kate 
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R. Miller, J. H. Sharp, and C. C. Svendsen. The indications at 
present are that the exhibition will be one of the best yet held. 

& Society has shown remarkable interest in the annual Copley exhi- 
bition of paintings, and has been numerously in attendance. Land- 
scape art occupied a foremost place in this exhibition, and there were 
in this field alone three special groups that demanded instant consider- 
ation—many examples of Turner, Corot, and Claude Monet. There 
were also notable canvases by such painters as Richard Wilson, John 
Constable, Harpignies, Daubigny, John La Farge, Mauve, Cazin, and 
other landscapists of renown. 

#. There is to be an exhibition of work by artists who are natives of 
the state of Rhode Island, or who have been professionally identified 
with art in the state, at the Rhode Island School of Design, May 4-25. 
The paintings must be received by April 27th. Mrs. James E. Sulli- 
van has offered a prize of five hundred dollars for the best painting 
in the exhibition, and will present the successful effort to the school 
of design. The jury for admission of the paintings and for selection of 
the prize-winner will be composed of artists from outside the state. 
Applications for admission must be made in writing before April 15th 
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to the secretary of the museum committee, Eliza G. Radeke, School 
of Design, Providence, who will furnish all needed information. 

# The prizes for the most meritorious works at the annual display of 
the Society of American Artists were awarded recently in New York. 
The Carnegie prize of five hundred dollars, offered for the best oil- 
painting in the exhibition by an American artist, portraits only 
excepted, the picture to be the property of the artist, was awarded to 
Douglas Volk tor his picture, ‘‘Boy with Arrow.’’ The Webb prize 
of three hundred dollars, for the best landscape or marine painted by 
an American artist, without limit of age, who has not previously 
received the prize, was awarded to Louis Loeb for his picture 





COMPOSITION FOR FRIEZE OF SCHOOL-ROOM 
By Albert H. Koehbiel 


‘*Dawn.’’ The Julia A. Shaw memorial prize of three hundred 
dollars, for the most meritorious work of art in the exhibition, pro- 
duced by an American woman, was awarded to Mrs. Leslie Cox for 
her picture, ‘‘Olive.’’ 

# The Inness prize of three hundred dollars in connection with the 
annual exhibition of the Salmagundi Club, New York, has been 
awarded to W. H. Drake. 

# The first and second Corcoran prizes at the annual exhibition of 
the Society of Washington artists have been awarded to John W. 
Alexander and Hugh Breckenridge, and the third prize to Miss 
Mathilde Mueden, of Washington. In order that the society may 
not be too much afraid of outsiders as competitors at its exhibitions, 
A. J. Parsons has offered for three successive years a prize of one 
hundred dollars to the best landscape painted by a Washington artist; 
it has been won this year by Lucien Powell with a gorgeous Venetian 
sunset. 

&# The jury of award on the McKinley models for the proposed 
monument in Fairmount Park, is a most confidential and secret one. 
At a meeting at the Export Exposition buildings, the jury selected 
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five models to the creators of which five hundred dollars each in prizes 
will be paid. Thirty-eight models which had been submitted in 
accordance with the programme arranged last summer were consid- 
eredsecretly. Inareport to the executive committee of the Memorial 
Association the following awards were made: Charles Albert Lopez, 
sculptor, and Albert Ross, architect; C. Howard Walker and George 
B. Howe, architects; Augustus Lukeman, sculptor; H. A. MacNeil, 
sculptor; Lord & Hewlett, architects; H. N. Matzen, sculptor and 
architect; Isidore Konti, sculptor; and Lewis P. Hobart, architect. 
# The Brooklyn Institute seems to be committed to a liberal policy 
towards American art. The interest upon Mr. Woodward's gift of 
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By Albert H. Koehbiel 


twenty-five thousand dollars is to be expended upon works by Ameri- 
can artists. Possibly the Brooklyn Museum by this generous gift 
may become a sort of American Luxembourg. It is a source of 
constant humiliation to our artists, and the rapidly increasing number 
of those who are interested in American art, that nowhere in the 
neighborhood of New York is there a public gallery where one may 
take a guest to see a representative collection of native art. This is 
no longer a negligible matter, and the artists of the city and their 
supporters should demand some rightful recognition. 

# For the encouragement of painting among the women of Detroit, 
a new organization has been formed, known as the Detroit Society of 
Women Painters. Organization was begun some time ago, but 
recently about thirty women artists of the city met and formed a 
permanent organization. The officers elected are: President, Mrs. 
Lillian B. Meeser; vice-president, Isabel Lothrop; secretary, Marion L. 
Candler; treasurer, Edith E. Haworth; historian, Alice V. Guysi. As 
an executive board, Harriet Newell Leonard, Alexandrine McEwen, 
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and Jane E. Stanley were elected to serve with the officers of the club. 
The new organization will devote itself to rigorous work. It has 
been formed for the purpose of advancing the various branches of 
art among women, and with this end in view, working classes have 
already been organized. 
# The Society of Associated Arts recently opened its first annual 
exhibition in the Palmer House, Chicago. The gallery was admira- 
bly adapted for exhibition purposes, and the committee displayed 
considerable skill in hang- 
ing and arranging the va- 
ried collections representing 
arts and crafts. There were 
two hundred and forty-six 
exhibits by nearly as many 
artists listed in the cata- 
logue. No important pic- 
ture or unusual composition 
dominated the sixty-two 
canvases and _ fifty-eight 
water-colors. The main 
strength of the exhibition 
came out in the department 
of crafts. 
# At the second annual 
exhibition of the Philadel- 
phia Water-Color Society, 
the contributions filled the 
large gallery of the Academy 
of the Fine Arts in two lines 
very well arranged for en- 
semble effect. The works 
of each artist were as far as 
practicable grouped to- 
IVORINE GERMAN BOOK COVERS gether, and at the same time 
Tenth and Twelfth Centuries a classification was main- 
tained by which each section 
of the exhibition was given a character of its own; the illustrators 
being assigned space at one end of the room, the landscapists occupy- 
ing a locality by themselves, the architectural compositions and the 
flower subjects each being in separate compartments. The collection 
was not larger but far more interesting than that of last year, and the 
catalogue contained the names of a much larger number of distin- 
guished painters. Among these were: J. Ross Turner; Henry B. Snell; 
who was given the position of honor; C. E. Dana; Charles Morris 
Young; F. Hopkinson-Smith; Miss Margaret Redmond; Hugh H. 
Breckinridge, who was assigned a distinguished position for an admi- 
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rable Fritz Thaulan landscape; Mrs. Sarah C. Sears, who sent instead 
of expected examples of portraiture, a collection of blazing flower 
studies painted in the highest possible key; Colin C. Cooper, who 
exhibited a remarkable collection of local architectural studies; Mrs. 
E. Lampert Cooper; Mrs. Susan L. Bradley; Charles Walter Dawson, 
who had a group of charm- 
ing garden studies; Louis 
Stowell; and Genjiro Yeto, 
who contributes a dozen 
flower studies and several 
landscapes and figure stud- 
ies; Miss Margaret Lip- 
pincott; Miss Blanche Dil- 
laye; Mrs. Eleanore 
Plaisted Abbott; Miss Ellen 
Wetherald Ahrens; Miss 
Amy Otis; and John J. Dull. 
#* Henry Farrer, artist, 
died recently at his home, 
205 Sunnyside Avenue, 
Brooklyn, in his sixtieth 
year. He was one of the 
best known water-color 
painters in America, and 
was born in London, on 
March 23, 1843. Hecame 
to this country in I86I. 
For many years Mr. Farrar 
was secretary of the Amer- 
ican Water-Color Society, 
and was a constant and 
prolific contributor to its 
exhibitions. He also 
painted in oils and won de- 
served reputation aS aN — WeouyGHT-IRON FITTNIGS FOR CABINET 
etcher, but his best work Fifteenth Century, Cecilian 

was in the lighter medium. 

# The Art Workers’ Club for Women, originally founded for the 
purpose of helping and defending women models, has grown encour- 
agingly in the five years of its existence, and now comprises several 
departments. It will in the future extend its good offices to women 
art students. The Art Workers’ Club will furnish all possible infor- 
mation to art students, free of charge. The club will also undertake 
to supply any kind of art worker. If a decorator, a burnt-wood or a 
brass artist is wanted, she will be chosen from the lists kept at the 
club-rooms at 11 East Forty-ninth Street, New York. 















SOME RECENT ART SALES 
The collection of Julius D. Ichenhauser was recently sold at the 
American Art Galleries, New York, for a total of $96,530. The 
pictures which brought $500 or over follow: ‘‘Odin,’’ Landseer, 
S. P. Shotter, $900; ‘‘Hafed,’’ Landseer, S. P. Shotter, $1,050; 
‘*Coast with White Cliffs,’’ Courbet, G. H. Richmond, $600; ‘‘ Por- 
trait of the Artist's Son,’’ Rembrandt, V. Benguiat, $3,100; ‘‘ Portrait 
of Miss Cuthbert,’’ Lawrence, G. H. Richmond, $550; ‘‘ Man Clean- 


ing a Horse,’’ Berchem, Blank, $575; ‘‘Algernon Sidney,’’ Lely, 
S. P. Shotter, $575; ‘Portrait of Mrs. Otway,’’ Reynolds, Blank, 
$550; ‘‘Princess Clementina Sobieski,’’ Largilliere, S. P. Shotter, 
$500; ‘‘Venetian Scene,’’ Guardi, Blank, $625; ‘‘Portrait of the 


Artist,’’ Kauffmann, Blank, $1,620; ‘‘Portrait of Miss Peel,’’ Shee, 
G. H. Richmond, $550; ‘‘Portrait of Lord Dundonald,’’ Gainsbor- 
ough, Blank, $575; “‘Portrait of Inigo Jones,’’ Van Dyck, V. Ben- 
guiat, $4,100; ‘*Child with Basket of Flowers,’ Hoppner, E. Berolz- 
heimer, $1,550; ‘‘Lady Mary Wortley Montagu,’’ Van Loo, Blank, 
$585; “‘James, Earl of Cardigan,’’ Beechey, J. H. Jeffreys, $1,000; 
‘*Portrait of Miss Maria Siddons,’’ Lawrence, S. P. Shotter, $550; 
‘*Portraits of John Fothergill, M.D.,’’ Stuart, G. H. Richmond, $575; 
**Lady Catherine Wyndham,”’ Kneller, S. P. Shotter, $750; ‘‘Wind- 
sor Park,’’ Stark, G. H. Richmond, $1,025; ‘‘Cottage Exterior,”’ 
Wheatley, J. Creelman, $525; ‘*‘Portrait of Queen Anne,’’ Kneller, 
J. H. Jeffreys, $500; ‘‘Portrait of the Pelham Children,’’ Copley, 
Blank, $1,000; ‘‘Harvest Showers,’’ Collins, E. W. Paige, 
$4,100; ‘‘Lago Maggiore, Pallanza,’’ Turner, E. Berolzheimer, $500; 
Study for ‘‘The Entombment,’’ Raphael, D. Zacchiri, $1,400; 
**Portrait of Mrs. Keevil Davies,’’ Ruskin, G. H. Richmond, $775; 
‘“*Hiding in the Haycocks,’’ Baker, H. Mayer, $590; ‘‘Landscape, 
with Ruined Church,’’ Crome, S. P. Shotter, $820; ‘‘James Innes- 
Ker,’’ Raeburn, J. G. Gillespie, $500; ‘‘Interior,’’ De Hoogle, G. H. 
Richmond, $525; ‘‘Grand Canal,’’ Canaletto, Blank, $2,550; ‘‘Por- 
trait of Richard Evans,’’ Lawrence, S. W. Whitleigh, $1,000; ‘‘Por- 
trait of Lady Buller,’’ Gainsborough, E. Berolzheimer, $1,525; ‘‘The 
Green Room,’’ Hogarth, E. Berolzheimer, $1,075; ‘‘Infant Christ 
Sleeping on a Cross,’’ Reni, E. R. Stratton, $:,000; ‘‘The Dragon 
Inn’’ Morland, G. H. Richmond, $525; ‘‘Christ on the Waters,’’ 
Van de Velde and Teniers, E. Berolzheimer, $525; Sketch for ‘‘The 
Spanish Marriage,’’ Fortuny, R. J. Collier, $1,200; ‘‘View of the 
Neckar,’’ Turner, E. Berolzheimer, $775; ‘‘Lake Scene with Ruins,’” 
Wilson, F. B. Harrison, $675; ‘‘Sow and Pigs,’’ Morland, G. B. 
Wheeler, $875; ‘‘Senator in Crimson Gown,’’ Tintoretto, S. W. 
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Whitleigh, $525; ‘‘Classical Landscape,’’ Poussin, F. B. Harrison, 
$725; ‘‘Temple of the Winds,’’ Velasquez, B. Browning, $525; ‘‘The 
Wreck,’’ Turner, S. W. Whitleigh, $1,100; ‘“‘Early Autumn,’’ Rix, 
C. Stotsberg, $975; ‘‘Waiting for the Ferry,’’ Herring, Blank, $825; 
‘‘Red Lion Inn,’’ Williams, E. Berolzheimer, $1,025; ‘‘Country 
Lane,’’ Vincent, J. G. Gillespie, $875; “‘Landscape with Bathers,’’ 
Berchem, C. Y. Chester, $525; ‘“Countess of Peterborough,’’ Lely, 
F. Houseman, $550; ‘‘River Scene with Cattle,’ Daubigny, Fishel, 
Adler & Schwartz, $2,000; ‘‘Henrietta Maria,’’ Van Dyck, G. H. 
Richmond, $2,100; ‘‘Lord Clifford and Lady Jane, His Sister,’’ 
Kneller, S. W. Whitleigh, $1,000; ‘‘Pluto and Proserpine,’’ Rubens, 
Fishel, Adler & Schwartz, $2,250; ‘‘Child Flying a Kite,’’ Romney, 
Fishel, Adler & Schwartz, $2,050; ‘‘David Garrick,’’ Copley, J. 
Ortgies (agent), $2,000; ‘‘Ehrenbreitstein,’’ Turner, F. Keeble, 
$3,500; ‘‘Landscape and Cattle,’’ Potter, Blank, $5,000; ‘‘ Richard 
Grenville,’’ Reynolds, F. Keeble, $4,200. 

The collections of Clarence King, Theodore Weil, and H. Victor 
Newcomb, together with William H. Fuller’s Monets, were recently 
sold at Mendelssohn Hall, New York, for $138,300. The pictures 
which brought $500 or over are the following: Water-Colors— 
‘*Marseilles,’’ Ziem, A. Tooth & Sons, $525; ‘‘Calves,’’ Mauve, A. 
Tooth & Sons, $1,100. Oil-Paintings—‘‘Young Musician,’’ Frere, 
$510; ‘‘Arab Chief,’’ Schreyer, A. Tooth & Sons, $1,725; ‘‘Artist’s 
Pony,’’ Bonheur, A. Tooth & Sons, $850; ‘‘ Head of Child.’’ Bougue- 
reau, M. Richter, $600; ‘‘Nymph and Cupid,’’ Diaz, G. B. Wheeler, 
$1,325; ‘‘Painter’s Rest,’’ Vibert, T. R. Ball, $825; ‘‘Landscape,’’ 
Corot, Richmond & Co., $600; ‘‘Morning,’’ Dupré, C. Stowbury, 
$2,050; ‘‘Girl of Smyrna,’’ Géréme, A. B. Mayer, $725; ‘‘The Jam 
Pot,’’ Nicol, W. W. Seaman, $930; ‘‘Tiger in Repose,’’ Géréme, 
Mrs. White, $760; ‘‘The Dance,’’ Casanova, H. Reisinger, $925; 
‘Silence in the Wood,’’ H. C. Macy, Lenoir, $700; ‘‘Cliffs of 
Dover,’’ Turner, Tooth & Sons, $1,250; ‘‘Bringing Home the 
Flock,’’ Mauve, Knoedler & Co., $1,625; ‘‘River Scene,’’ Rico, 
Chester, $525; ‘“‘Lion and Lioness,’’ Swan, W. Macbeth, $900; 
‘*Mother and Child,’’ Israéls, Knoedler & Co., $2,125; ‘‘The Sis- 
ters,’” Neuhuys, Tooth & Sons, $1,200; ‘‘At the Seashore,’’ Blom- 
mers, Cottier & Co., $1,000; ‘‘Sheep Feeding,’’ Mauve, Knoedler & 
Co., $2,300. Mr. Fuller’s Monets—‘‘The Seine near Bennecourt— 
Floating Ice,’’ Monet, J. F. Sutton, $3,500; “‘Near Argenteuil— 
Winter,’’ Monet, J. F. Sutton, $2,000; ‘‘Autumn on the Seine,’’ 
Monet, Durand-Ruel, $3,000; ‘‘Near Vetheuil Floating Ice,’ 
Monet, Durand-Ruel, $2,900; ‘‘Etretat—Sunset,’’ Monet, H. Reisin- 
ger, $2,700; ‘‘Dawn at Antibes,’’ Monet, G. A.. Dowden, $4,500; 
‘* Belle-Isle—Sunshine,’* Monet, Durand-Ruel, $1,900; ‘‘ Apple Blos- 
soms,’’ Monet, Knoedler & Co., $2,100; ‘‘Cliff at Pourville,’’ Monet, 
Durand-Ruel, $3,100; ‘‘L’ Aiguille d’Etretat,’’ Monet; Durand-Ruel, 
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,700; ‘‘Coastguard at Pourville—Moonlight, "* Monet, S. J. Bayne, 
$3,000. Other oil-paintings—‘‘Cattle in Pasture,’’ van Marcke, F. 
eceen, $4,700; ‘‘Landscape,’’ Diaz, J. A. Hoagland, $16,000; 
‘‘The Falconers,’’ Goubie, Sterling, $675; ‘‘The Kissing Bridge,’’ 
Boughton, T. R. Ball, $775; ‘‘ Home from Shopping,’’ Alma-Tadema, 
G. A. Dowden, $1,650; ‘**Twilight,’’ Inness, Fishel, Adler & Schwartz, 
$1,000; ‘‘Bursting Shell,’’ Schreyer, Fishel, Adler & Schwartz, 
$5,100; ‘‘Sword Dancers,’’ Géréme, G. B. Munsill, $1,000; ‘‘A Fine 
Day in Wales,’’ Leader, F. Houseman, $900; ‘‘Refreshments,”’ 
Madrazo, F. Houseman, $550; ‘‘Family Group,’’ Meyer, Tooth & 
Sons, $2,300; ‘‘Porteuse de Lait,’’ Millet, Knoedler & Co., $6,000; 
‘*A Standard Bearer,’’ Meissonier, Tooth & Sons, $1,400; ‘‘Barn 
Interior, with Sheep,’’ Jacque, Fishel, Adler & Schwartz, $850; ‘‘His 
Favorite Flowers,’’ Vibert, Mrs. M. J. Munsill, $1,275; ‘‘A Stan- 
dard Bearer,’’ Zamacois, Chester, $700; ‘‘Descent from the Cross,”’ 
sixteenth century — Flemish, Stanford White, $1,800; ‘‘Madonna 
and Child,’’ sixteenth century—Flemish, Winthrop, $700; “‘ Portrait 
of a Lady,’’ Moreelse, Stanford White, $3,000; ‘‘ Portrait of a Gentle- 
man,’’ Maes, Stanford White, $1,400; ‘‘A Camp,’’ Berne-Bellecour, 
H. O. Seixas, $1,125; ‘‘At the Fireside,’’ Bouguereau, Holland Art 
Galleries, $1,300. 

The sale of oil-paintings and water-colors by American artists from 
the F. Eugene Weir collection took place at AZolian Hall, No. 362 
Fifth Avenue, New York, and ninety-eight canvases fell under the 
hammer, realizing a total of $16,475. The crowning figure of the 
auction was $525, paid by Mr. Bartlett for William Page’ s “‘T Will; 
You Sha’n’t.”” E. Leutze’s ‘‘The Angel’s Whisper’’ was -knocked 
down to Mr. Paulin at $500. The same figure was paid for ‘‘The 
Trout Brook,’’ by Julien Rix, N. A., which was bought by Mr. 
Edwards, and also for John La Farge’s ‘‘Fortune,’’ which fell to 
Mr. Paige. This picture is the original of Mr. La Farge’s design in 
the Frick Institute, Pittsburg; $475 was paid for Thomas Moran’s 
“Entrance to Grand Canal, Venice,’’ of which Mr. Hartshorn becomes 
the owner. Other prices were: $400 paid for J. H. Weil’s ‘‘ Picnic 
Party,’’ by Mr. Symonds, whose other purchases included R. A. 
Blakelock’s ‘‘Shanties in Harlem,’ ’ for the same sum, and E. Wood 
Perry’s ‘‘.A Winter’s Tale,’’ $210; $375 paid by R. M. Warren, of 
Allegheny, for La Farge’ 5 ‘After the Bath’’; Charles Warren Eaton’s 
‘‘The Valley at Sunset,’’ bought by Mr. Alexander, $375; Edward 
Moran's ‘‘Entering Port,’’ bought by Mr. Warner, $360; William 
Sartain’s ‘‘Arab Girl—A Head,’’ bought by Mr. Paige, $370; and 
Walter Nettleton’s ‘‘The Teasel Gatherer,’’ bought by Mr. Benedict 
at $300. 
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REVIEWS OF RECENT BOOKS 


Students of French art will find ‘‘Watteau,’’ by Edgcumbe Staley, 
recently published by the Macmillan Company, one of the most 
acceptable volumes of the Great Masters in Painting and Sculpture 
Series. The school of painting commonly known as ‘“‘Les Peintres 
des Fétes Gallantes’’ has had an ever-growing fascination for the art- 
loving public, and as a consequence the cabinets and galleries of 
collectors are being more and more enriched, not merely with pictures 
and drawings, but with decorative furniture, porcelain, and all sorts 
of objets d’art representative of the work of Watteau and his follow- 
ers. The author of the book here noticed has undertaken the task of 
throwing light upon the work of the creators of these treasures and 
to impart as much information as possible about the people and the 
life of those gay times and scenes in which Watteau was the idol of 
the French élite public 

Mr. Staley comes to the work prepared by previous study and 
research for the duties involved in it. He traces the life of Watteau 
and the development of his art, from his first early years through the 
periods of his residence in Paris and London, describes his triumphs 
and successes, and concludes with a well-digested appreciation of the 
artist’s work. Watteau, naturally, forms the major part of the vol- 
ume, but the author supplements his discussion of the master with a 
succinct résumé of the achievements of seventeen of his followers. 

The volume, therefore, is not merely a biographical and critical 

account of one of the acknowledged masters of French painting, but 
a comprehensive consideration of an entire school. As such it leaves 
little to be desired by either the special student or the general reader. 
The work is copiously and admirably illustrated. 
#& Candace Wheeler in ‘‘ Principles of Home Decoration,’’ published 
by Doubleday, Page & Co., has essayed to explain an art which, as 
she rightly says, has few masters. Considering the contrariety of 
opinions and practices regarding the application of the principles 
of beauty and propriety to home life, the enterprise was an ambitious 
one, and it should be said that the author has acquitted herself of her 
task in a fairly satisfactory manner. 

We in America have no leader in decoration whose dictum may 
be accepted as law, and indeed our text-books on the subject are 
yet to be written. The student must glean knowledge from various 
sources, shape it into rules, and then, in actual practice, achieve 
triumph or suffer disaster according to results. The author rightly 
contends that an art dependent upon other arts, as decoration is upon 
building and architecture, is bound to follow the principles which 
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govern them. We must base our work upon what has already been 
done, select our decorative forms for appropriate periods, conform 
our use of color to the principles of color, and be able to choose and 
apply all manufactures in accordance with the great law of appropri- 
ateness. 

In pursuance of these general principles the author considers the 
whole province of the home, from the structure and character of the 
houses in which we dwell to the conveniences and necessities with 
which we equip them, and the decorations with which we embellish 
them. Not merely is special attention given to color, as a science, 
and to the law of appropriateness, but practical applications are made 
of the principles enunciated. The reader is thus given sound theories 
as to home decoration, and is also furnished with workable directions 
calculated to remove the glaring defects of the average present-day 
home. 

# Parts II. and III. of ‘‘Representative Work of Our Time,’’ pub- 
lished by John Lane, fully maintain the promise of the first part, both 
as regards the quality of the letter-press and as regards the sumptuous 
character of the illustrations. The second part contains an essay on 
artistic lithography by Joseph Pennell, and choice reproductions of 
work by Max Pietschmann, Albert Goodwin, F. E. Laszlé, Frank 
Brangwyn, L_ Lévy-Dhurmer, and Herbert Marshall. In the third 
part is an essay on ‘the future of oil- -painting by Percy Bate, together 
with reproductions of original works by Fred Burridge, E. A. Hornel, 
H. H. LaThangue, Fritz Thaulow, H. E. Le Sidaner, and E. A. 
Waterlow. The text of both parts is valuable, and the pictorial fea- 
tures have never been excelled in a work of a similar character. 

& “Silver Work and Jewelry,’ by H. Wilson, appears as the second 
volume of D. Appleton & Co.’s Artistic Craft Series of Technical 
Handbooks, issued under the general editorship of W. R. Lethaby. 
The purpose of this volume, as of the preceding one, is to supply a 
trustworthy text-book of workshop practice, in which theory is sub- 
ordinated to the actual experiences of the shop. 

The book does not deal with the history of the jeweler’s art. It 
is intended as a practical guide to some of the more simple processes 
of the craft. The author has studiously sought to avoid the vague- 
ness so often characteristic of text-books by describing the operations 
of each process consecutively from beginning to end. This method 
of procedure necessarily involves more or less repetition, but this the 
student will cheerfully pardon on account of the added clearness with 
which the various processes employed by the silversmith are presented. 

For the most part the various chapters are written around diagrams, 
which are inserted inthe text, and which, in most cases, have been 
drawn from work actually carried out. There is no effort on the part 
of the author to impose conceptions of design upon the student, but 
only to describe methods which have been found to give the best 
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results inthe shop. There is ample discussion of materials, tools, 
different processes, the manufacture of special articles, etc. The 
work is not meant for popular reading, but the needs of the student 
who wishes only a general knowledge of this most fascinating art are 
as carefully considered as are the requirements of the specialist and 
the practical worker. 

# ‘‘Musical Pastels,’’ by George P. Upton, from the press of A. C. 
McClurg & Co., is a collection of ten charming essays that will appeal 
to all who appreciate the literature of music as well as its art. It has 
been the purpose of the author to present a series of sketches based 
upon material found in his own musical library, setting forth certain 
rare musical events which may have a general interest for all readers, 
and which may not be entirely familiar even to musical students. 

The author modestly disclaims original creation. He carefully 

points out that others have furnished the subjects and materials, and 
that he has only made the selections, keeping harmony in view, put- 
ting on the color as attractively as was within his skill, and trusting 
that what was a labor of love to him might be a source of pleasure 
and perhaps of profit to the reader. The contents of the book are 
varied, and the different chapters have a personal note that makes 
them especially delightful reading. 
& Arthur Jerome Eddy, in ‘‘Delight the Soul of Art,’’ published 
by the J. B. Lippincott Company, has wisely made an appeal to a 
wider audience by incorporating in book form five lectures formerly 
delivered as a series. The author contends, as the title of his book 
implies, that delight is the soul of art, a theory which he unfolds and 
defends with cogent reasoning and an abundance of illustration. 
This general dictum is further elaborated by special discussions as 
regards delight in the thought—sincerity, conviction, and inspiration; 
delight in the symbol—expression; and delight in labor—the end. 
The author has preserved the directness of address of the original 
lecture; and the grace and force of diction make the volume charm- 
ing, as well as valuable, reading. One may not agree with Mr. Eddy 
in all his statements and conclusions, but his work merits the closest 
perusal. 
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